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Day of Days 


OLLOWING IS A MESSAGE from the Editor, 

who attended the General Conference at De- 
troit, October 4-7: “It was the single-minded and 
earnest expectation among the 472 delegates that 
this conference would be no ordinary gathering. 
On every hand the theological disputation which 
began early in August in THE REGISTER with the 
affirmation of Dr. George R. Dodson that not hu- 
manism but theism is the common belief among 
Unitarians, and continued through ten weeks, had 
aroused: extraordinary interest and even concern. 
“Those who recalled the strife that nearly spelled 
Unitarian disaster in 1894 were vividly aroused. 
They were plainly nearer, in their state of mind, to 
that distant day than they were trustful of the 
growth in grace—which is much more than growth 
in tolerance—in these last years. 

“A blessed and wonderful thing happened. The 
temptation of church people, may we say in passing, 
is to deal generously in hopes and futures. They 
are prone to glow with exaggeration in their zeal, 
and to use superlatives when. some new and exhil- 
arating experience comes in the common Unitarian 
life. But cold facts are irresistible. They do not 
admit of doubting. And it became truly the day of 
(lays in} our present epoch of a revivified and ad- 
vancing church, when on Wednesday, October 5, 
at. two b’clock, in Detroit, in the assembly of 101 
ministers at their luncheon, Dr. Dodson, the man 
recognized as defender of the common faith, so far 
as there is such faith, in an address beyond descrip- 
tion for the beauty of its goodness and the full 
youchsafing of freedom to every man in fashioning 
and proclaiming his religious belief, settled for a 
generation at least, I believe, the theological issue, 
and won back—if it were ever in the way of being 
lost—that greatest of all fundamentals in the soul 
of man—complete and glorious liberty! 
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“The story will be told in next week’s issue in 
the report of the Conference, and a dramatic, gen- 
uine, and spontaneous story it is. The picture will 
ever be kept grateful and graphic in the memory of 
When Mr. Dietrich 
and Dr. Dodson stood there in the flesh, separately 
symbolizing something diverse, and together sym- 
bolizing something infinitely like unity, we knew it 
was the marvellous thing not comprehended by the ~ 
word ‘reconciliation, or ‘rapprochement, or ‘re- 
adjustment.’ They had not changed at all, nor had 
a single doctrine of any one there been changed, and 
no change was needed. ; 

“Deep calleth unto deep, where souls are one. 
Where language or even thought and conscious feel- 
ing do not meet the need, there that greatest fact 
and mystery, being, is. And so it was in Detroit. 
It was the purest exhibition of the spirit,—puis- 
sant, lovely, thrilling. Thenceforth a new light 
irradiated all our faces, and we rejoiced with grati- 
tude in the unspeakable—some said the unex- — 
ampled—genius and fellowship of the Unitarian 
Church. And this journal, faithful to its Credo of 
freedom and unshaken in its trust in human good- | 
ness, and always the friend of unrepressed decent 
speech, received, even from those who once feared 
the outcome, grateful and demonstrative tribute for 
its service to the church in a crisis, a service to the 
growing cause we cherish and prosper, to all men 
and women who think as they will, and to the deep- 
est.of all life’s treasures, namely, pure religion and . 
the good life.” 


A News Despatch 


a 

NASHVILLE, TENN., October. 9—Southern Baptists 
will cut out all luxuries this fall, eliminate many of the 
common necessities and wear old shoes and patched 
clothes if need be, to meet their pledges to denomina- 
tional interests, if they heed an appeal formulated 
to-day by the conservation commission of the $75,000,- 
000 campaign. Local Baptists throughout the South 
are challenged to meet this sacrifice of personal com- 
fort rather than fail to meet their obligations. 


he ARE UNITARIANS who would re- 
spond to a plea like that. Some made great 
gifts to the Campaign and are this day watching 
their pennies and “doing without” for the sake of 
the gospel, which they believe with zealot passion. 
What do these Baptists of the South—who surpass 
their Northern brethren in giving—have for their 
great incentive? Why do they, plain people, lavish 
their millions out of mostly poor purses? They 
see a dying world to save. And they see right, 
especially now. But for such as they, it would pass 
away. Their souls are kept flaming by evangelistic _ 
leaders, who, though they preach in part what to us 
are weird doctrines, some of which, like the waiting 
for the bodily “second coming,” seem to numb sen- 
sibility and paralyze action, keep always the living 
and sacrificial figure of Christ before their ha 4 
He does it through them. ee 

The equivalent of his supreme example is our a 
saving power when it becomes flesh of our flesh, 
bone of our bone, and soul of our soul. Here are— 
we, Unitarians, with a God of impassioned love 
suffering, even a pane Father in an evil 
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all of whose laws spell might and power, joy and 
peace, truth and righteousness. What are we 
doing? Are we stirring within? Yes! With such 
a message as ours in such a world, we go on the 
frontiers with God, to do his command without 
weariness, full of courage, light, compassion, and 
sure of the victory. Like the Baptists, we hear and 
; accept the challenge. 


Insuring the Minister 


ENNSYLVANIA MINISTERS WELCOME 
} the provision in the Workmen’s Compensation 
: Law of that State that places churches in the class 
: with factories, railroads, and coal-mines, and 
obliges church officials to insure their clergymen, 
| sextons, organists, and parish workers. The com- 
| pensation officials declared that clergymen were 
. as liable to meet with accident in the performance 
of the pastoral and ministerial relation as the other 


. employees, and cited the instance of Rev. H. G. G.. 


Vincent, rector of the Protestant Episcopal house 
of prayer at Branchtown, who was struck down by 
an automobile as he was leaving his home to visit 
a parishioner in a hospital. 

Why should not all churches take out insurance 
for the minister? No institution ever had a more 
devoted body of servants than the church. Ne- 
glect, sinful in character, is being replaced by con- 
sideration for the minister’s material well-being, 
but the turn in the road has by no means been 
passed. Far too many self-denying clergymen are 
still left to survive or perish as fate and old age 
may determine. A minister does not ask for dis- 
tinction, but he does demand, and justifiably, a 
position of self-respect, and an old age guaranteed 
against want. 


Woman’s New Authority 


HEN SHE HEARD that another woman, 
Mrs. Margaret Wintringham, had been elected 
to the House of Commons recently, Viscountess 
Astor remarked: “Although differing in politics 
from Mrs. Wintringham, I feel at this time, when 
women are so needed to put forward the women’s 
and the children’s points of view, and to press for 
improved legislation in their behalf, the claims of 
party need be no barrier to co-operation.” This is 
the truth of statesmanship, and the Viscountess 
backs it by her conduct. 
We need women in one-half our public offices. 
_ The infusion of the strain of womanhood in our 
governments is but feebly felt by the mass of people. 
- More of them will help us all. We still go rudely 
about our work, a film covering our spiritual vision. 
_ The mothers and wives can do what men cannot do. 
That fact must be hooked and riveted into our 
hinds. The time speeds nearer when the moralities, 
especially those that touch the very flesh as well as 
e souls of us, will come before premiers and pres- 
dents for the set of the seal upon them, the inspired 
ndate of statute law. We shall require the put- 
z of our sentiment into a living and authentic 
ook of our faith and purpose. 
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Women will lead this phase of our life. They 
will again be moral law-givers. They will speak 
with authority once they have the prestige of office. 
Viscountess Astor is quoted all over the intelligent 
world for a few remarks for which as a woman out 
of office she would get no space at all. She says 
that the women’s question is “not primarily an 
economic or a social problem, but a spiritual one.” 
Men in politics would not ordinarily use the word 
“spiritual.” Yet everything human is spiritual! 
And with a woman it is life itself to keep a pure 
fount of morals. 


So long as mothers shut their eyes to the moral failings of 
eligible husbands for their daughters, says the Viscountess, 
or to the wild oats of a favorite son, men will accept the present 
state of affairs. If girls asked of their lovers the cleanness 
that is asked of themselves; if the women who would never 
think of inviting immoral women to their houses would refrain 
from inviting immoral men, there’ would be a definite impetus 
to cleaner morals. Women have, on the whole, been, or tried 
to be, what men expected them to be. If women expected more 
of men, they, too, would do the same. I have dwelt on the 
moral problem, because I am sure it is at the back of much of: 
the present apparent unrest among women. It is not a thing 
to be afraid of, but to welcome, that girls should discuss these 
matters with the frankness which to some is so shocking. For 
women are morally courageous creatures, and I do not think 
it is in their nature to avoid a difficult situation’if by facing 
it they can clear it up. 


The fact that all this is trite only drives home the 
point that it makes most of the difference who says 
it. “Trite’ means “very true” from the proper 
person. 


Highway Speed Lust 


Hi CITY OF CHICAGO has an average of 

thirty-five automobile accidents daily, several of 
which end fatally. The situation in Chicago is an 
indication of what is happening in other large 
cities, while the number of deaths in villages and 
on country roads where laws against speeding are 
not enforced become more appalling with each suc- 
cessive month. Roger T. Demonet of Chicago says 
that ten years from now a person’s life will be as 
safe on the streets of American cities as it would be 
on possible battlefields of that date. It has already 
become a matter of extreme danger for an infirm 
person to cross a busy city thoroughfare unless the 
crossing is controlled by a traffic officer, and far 
too many of these crossings lack such an official. 
A number of methods have been employed to safe- 
guard life: fines have been imposed, licenses sus- 
pended, and prison sentences inflicted. Still the 
slaughter continues and increases, with small chil- 
dren leading the lists of victims. 

The fact that a large majority of drivers are care- 
ful places a heavier burden of proof on the reckless 
minority. The day is fast approaching when 
these criminals will be deprived of their automo- 
biles and punished with much more severity than 
at present, for the rights of law-abiding drivers and 
helpless folk cannot wait on speed lust. Public 
safety must be guaranteed whatever the price those 
who wilfully endanger it must be asked to pay. It 
is a good thing to have a Don’t-Get-Hurt week, but 
it is much better to have a Slow-Down-There all- 
the-year-round, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The World’s Illness Diagnosed 


WO STATESMEN of peculiar eminence and a body of 

American business men last week diagnosed in separate 

statements the condition of the world after the war. 
The venerable Viscount Bryce, in pleading for united action by 
the English-speaking world, pointed out in his farewell message 
on the eve of his sailing home from New York: “In Hurope 
nothing is more settled than before the war. Sometimes. the 
peace seems worse than the war itself. Europe is filled with 
resentments, distrusts, suspicions, rival ambitions, and hatreds.” 
In speaking of the problem of unemployment in Britain, Premier 
Lloyd George was quoted by the Associated Press as saying: 
“The nations have had to mortgage their resources and pledge 
their futures. The result is that it has led to impoverishment. 
Traders, investors and werkingmen—and everybody dependent 
upon them—must be impoverished for years to come.’ And 
the special committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in its report on the-results of its tour of inquiry 
through all the great European countries, had this to say: “The 
world is operating on the basis of less than one-half of the pre- 
war standard. The consumption of 300,000,000 persons is re- 
duced to 30 per cent. of normal.” The committee advances the 
conclusion that the only power that can restore normal condi- 
tions throughout the world is America, and that it can accom- 
plish that result on its own terms. 


Business Men See Civilization Menaced 


This same committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in its report to the Board of Directors, thus 
summarizes its conclusions as to the danger which, in its 
opinion, menaces civilization itself—the danger of continued 
staggering outlays on armaments: ‘Any student of world- 
affairs cannot escape the conclusion that each of the nations, 
including the United States, cannot continue to expend so large 
a part of its entire revenue, derived from taxation, which is 
now almost unbearable, in preparation for future war if the 
-present civilization is to continue. To peace and to the restora- 
tion of the world’s economic balance we must give our atten- 
tion.” 


One War Ending; Two Others Looming Up 


In the face of these confessions, warnings, and misgivings, 
last week saw three wars in progress or looming up concretely 
upon the horizon of events. The war drawing to a close was 
the second conflict between a defeated Turkey and a Greece 
enlarged more than a hundred per cent. by the decision of the 
powers. It was evident that Greece, driven from before Angora, 
the capital of the Turkish nationalists, was retreating toward 
the coast, and had retired more than five hundred miles from 
its point of maximum advance. On the other hand, on the 
borderland between Jugoslavia and Albania, a mobilization 
order issued by the government at Belgrade was massing armies 
for an attack upon Albania in a continuance of the Jugoslav 
aggressive which recently aroused the indignation of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations and called a severe reprimand 
upon the head of Dr. Spalaikovitch, a Serbian delegate. <A clash 
between Jugoslavs and the small and impoverished Albania 
appeared to be imminent. The other war that cast its shadow 
upon the horizon was the controversy between Soviet Russia 
and Poland on the one hand and Soviet Russia and Roumania 
on the other hand. That controversy was still in its diplomatic 
stage, but a statement from Soviet headquarters announced 
the determination of the Soviet at Moscow to fight rather than 
surrender on issues which it regards as essential. 


“What Will Japan Do?” A Grave Question 


“What will Japan do?” was the question that seemed to dom- 
inate the atmosphere as the preparation for the opening of the 
disarmament conference on November 11 went forward at 
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Washington. Reactions of the Japanese press to the Pres- 
ident’s invitation indicate only unanimity of Japanese opinion 
as to the necessity for international action to limit armaments 
and reduce them. But they also reveal a growing determina- 
tion to exclude from the scope of the discussions such matters, 
regarded as vital by Japan, as the Shantung question, the trea- 
ties imposed upon China by pressure from Tokyo and the gen- 
eral question of the preponderance of Japanese influences in 
the region recognized in the Lansing-Ishii treaty as a special 
sphere of Japanese influence on account of propinquity. All 
such questions, including the Korean and Manchurian questions, 
the Japanese press continues to present as inadmissible to the 
programme of the conference. Premier Briand, in a recent 
address at St. Nazaire, showed a desire to relegate the Far 
Eastern question to the rear as of insufficient interest to Europe, 
and to press for action on the matter of German reparations 
and guarantees for the future good behavior of Germany—per- 
haps a dismembered Germany. In Japan, on the other hand, 
Great Britain was openly and acridly accused of contemplating 
an abandonment of Japan’s cause, and a repudiation of the 
Japanese alliance, “in order to please the United States.” 


China Gives a Firm “No” to Japan 


It was becoming increasingly evident at the end of the week 
that China, abandoning the attitude of passive resistance which 
had characterized her diplomacy in the past, is developing 
aggressive tendencies in its negotiations with Japan on the 
question of the restoration of Shantung, to which Japan has 
formally bound herself. A reading of the Chinese note in re- 
sponse to the latest Japanese offer to restore Shantung condi- 
tionally, indicates the determination of the Chinese Government 
to accept no leases, reservations, and conditions to the act of 
restoration. These terms the Chinese reply rejects as incom- 
patible with Chinese sovereignty as well as with the principle 
of fair dealing between nations. The clause at the conclusion 
of the note from Peking is especially significant, taken in connec- 
tion with the agenda submitted by Secretary Hughes for the 
proceedings of the disarmament conference: ‘Further, in view 
of the marked difference of opinion between the two countries, 
and apprehending that the case might long remain unsettled, 
China reserves to herself the freedom of seeking a solution of 
the question whenever a suitable occasion presents itself.” It 
does not appear that an occasion more “suitable’ than the 
disarmament conference is likely to present itself. There was 
good reason to assume that China is determined to bring not 
only the Shantung question, but all other issues outstanding 
between herself and Japan, to the council table at Washington. 


Labor and Churches Rally to Disarmament 


Such were some of the clouds that were gathering on the 


_ horizon of the conference as the hour for its assembling ap- 


proached. On the other hand, a cheering sign of the depth of 
public hopes that it would record beneficent results were to be 
seen in the unqualified support that was rallying to the cause 
represented by the conference, on the part of organized labor 
and of the churches both in America and in Great Britain. 
Such bodies as the American Federation of Labor, the British 
Labor Party, the Church Peace Union, and the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches, were joining 
hands in an earnest attempt to place behind the conference 
the force of public opinion. The Church Peace Union and the 
World Alliance represents all the religious forces of America— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. The American Federation 
of Labor is the recognized spokesman of the working-people 
of America, and the British Labor Party is the embodiment, 
not only of labor interests, but of the liberal opinion of Great — 
Britain. All these interests and agencies are planning to ob- 
serve the Sunday preceding the opening of the conference as 
“Disarmament Day.” In that demonstration the entire English-~ 
speaking world will join. Now that these forces are arrayed 
on the side of international disarmament, governments will be 
obliged to concede fo them a yoice, because they represent a 
large section of public opinion. As the conference draws nearer, 
the demand for peace expressed by labor and the church 
comes more insistent and more irresistible. 2 ey 
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The Nations at Geneva 


Graphic and illuminating observations of the Assembly, 
which opened with a simple and impressive re- 
ligious service of dedication—FPictures of 
personalities and important 
proceedings 


II 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


7 Correspondent of THmn RNGISTER 
GENEVA, September 11, 1921. 


[ SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations is in full swing. 
Yesterday, at the opening session, a new president 
was elected, in the person of Mr. van Karnebeek of 
Holland, and to-day the general method of procedure 
: which the Assembly will follow has been agreed upon. 
In a sense, the Assembly almost may be said to have 
opened on Sunday morning, September 4, at 10.30, 
when a special service in consecration of the League 
was held in the English church. Nearly all the seats 
were taken, special pews being reserved for the mem- 
bers of the British delegation. The preacher was an 
ex-Bishop of Australia, Dr. Frodsham, who resigned 
his post in order to serve as a chaplain in the war. He 
spoke simply, directly, and with measurable force in 
commendation of this great world-movement for broth- 
erhood and peace. .The real interest of the service 
was centred, however, in the person of Mr. Balfour, 
who read both Lessons. ‘When he left his seat and came 
forward to the lectern a distinct rustle or stir was 
manifested in the congregation. And he read extremely 
well,—with directness and simplicity. Moreover, the 
Lessons were particularly well chosen. The Old Tes- 
tament selection was the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah, 


old wastes, they shall raise up the former desolations, 
and they shall repair the waste cities, the desolations 
of many generations.” 

The Second Lesson was equally fortunate, for he read 
from Luke iv., beginning with the words, “The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me: he hath sent me to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” Altogether, his part in 
the service made me think of the work of the Laymen’s 
League, and the excellent influence it is exerting in 
bringing forward our men to take part in the Sunday 
services. Besides which facts it was stimulating and 
refreshing to have the church itself stand solidly in 
favor of the League. There appeared to be no dis- 
position to “call down” either the rector or the 
preacher for bringing “politics” into the pulpit. Over 
here they seem to recognize a religious question when 
they see it! 

The Assembly itself was formally opened on Monday, 
September 5, at eleven o’clock. The place of meeting 
is the so-called Salle du Reformation. It is not a large 
building, nor particularly attractive, but dignified 
enough to be impressive. The floor is given up to the 
_ delegations, which are seated in alphabetical order, all 
being entitled to the same number of representatives, 
namely, three, and all voting as units,—each country, 
_ in other words, having one vote. There are two gal- 
leries, nearly encircling the hall, the first of which is 

iven up to the press and a few distinguished guests, 
he second balcony being open to those of the public 
0 are fortunate enough to secure seats. The bal- 
*s on that first day were crowded,—as also were the 
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streets which led up to the Hall. All eyes were intent 
on picking out the distinguished representatives. 

Nansen, who heads the Norwegian delegation, was 
among the favorites, and was easily recognizable. No 
one has worked harder for the League, or accomplished 
more than he has in the year that is past. He looks 
older far than he did when he returned from his Arctic 
expedition and gave the world an account of his ex- 
periences. His hair is perfectly white; but he has the 
same stately and commanding figure, and moves 
around the hall with the ease and conscious grace of a 
vigorous athlete in his prime. 

Another easy favorite is Lord Robert Cecil, who rep- 
resents South Africa. Unlike Nansen, although con- 
siderably younger, there is something almost comic in 
the slouch of his lanky figure. His shoulders round 
over, his head hangs forward, he is rough in dress. 
But there is nothing crooked in the man himself. He 
is straightforward and splendidly erect when it comes 
to publie questions, and he has the reputation of being 
one of the honestest men in high public life to-day. 
Almost always, when you see him on the streets or in 
the hotel, he is accompanied by Colonel Borden-Turner, 
who is secretary of the League of Nations Union, with 
headquarters in London. 

Whenever there is any movement among the French 
delegates all eyes are turned in that direction to see 
if by chance the vivifying orator Viviani has risen to 
his feet and perhaps will make one of his stirring 
speeches. 

Sometimes Branting of Sweden and La Fontaine of 
Belgium may be seen engaged in eager conversation, 
gesticulating freely,—“two of the most vigorous so- 
cialists in Europe,’ my neighbor whispers in my ear. 

That same neighbor, who represents the Associated 
Press,—for my seat is in the press gallery, where I 
represent Tur CuristiAN Recister,—calls my atten- 
tion to Prof. Gilbert Murray, a member of the South 
African delegation, and adds that he is probably “the 
ablest man in the Assembly.” But whether he is that 


‘or not, his knowledge of Greek history should stand 


him in good stead. And that suggests the interesting 
fact that so many of the British delegation are con- 
spicuously scholars, men of letters, philosophers, and 
thinkers. Mr. Balfour himself, Mr. Fisher of the 
Education Department, Sir Rennell Rodd, a poet, and 
lover of Italian verse,—these men are pre-eminently 
publicists, not politicians; reformers, and not adepts 
in readjustment or intrigue. 

There are two women to be seen among the delegates 
in the body of the Assembly,—one is associated with 
the Danish delegation, the other with the Roumanian. 
There could not be two women more unlike apparently 
in temperament and disposition. One of them, gray- 
haired, spare, careworn, seems deeply intent upon her 
duties; the other, large and contented-looking, spends 
much of her time studying the Assembly through her 
opera-glasses. Both of them, however, are brilliant, and 
with reputations for marked intellectual power. 

But the bell rings, the delegates are called to order 
by Mr. Wellington Koo as acting chairman of the 
Council. In perfect English, in clear, well-modulated 
tones, he proceeds to welcome the delegates and all 
members of the League. He is a little man, of dapper 
appearance, who wears an olive-colored, Oriental mask, 
and is completely master of himself. His command 
of English is accounted for by the fact that he was 
once a student at Columbia University, and is now the 
Chinese Ambassador in London. 
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Moreover, the substance of his speech was no less 
admirable than its form. He called attention to the 
fact that while the Assembly at its Jast meeting 
represented forty-one countries on every continent 
of the globe, to-day it represents forty-eight. No 
longer in the stage of experiment, the League is 
on the threshold of achievement, and it is already 
possible to say that one cannot imagine what 
the world would do without the League! “As it 
has grown in membership, so,’ he adds, “it has 
grown in authority and strength. In the promotion 
of international co-operation, in the handling of tech- 


Photograph furnished by author. 
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not seek to force progress for which its members are 
not willing. Its purpose is to secure those common 
ends of peace and justice which the government of 
every country hopes for and which the peoples of every 
land passionately desire. That is our purpose here, 
and it is a purpose in which I am convinced we shall 
not fail.” (Loud applause.) 

But Mr. Koo was only acting chairman of the meet- 
ing. A first duty of the Assembly was to elect a 
president. It was thought.by many that the choice 
would centre on. last year’s president, Mr. Hymans of 
Belgium. Others looked to see a member of the Swiss 


DISTINGUISHED DELEGATES AT THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT 
GENEVA 

Here in the Salle du Reformation, seated in alphabetical order, are the representatives of the nations, men of note 

and power, three from each country in the League, prepared to cast the weight of their personal influence and 


the influence of the nation they represent on 


nical, economic problems, in matters of humanitarian 
and social concern, it has real achievements to record. 
The efficacy of the League as an instrument for facil- 
itating and promoting international co-operation, and 
for achieving results of common importance to the 


states of the world, cannot be longer questioned.” He 
then closed with these impressive and _ decisive 
words :-— 


“Such are the more important of the questions which 
we will be called upon to consider in common and freely 
decide. In fact, every day that passes demonstrates 
and the whole of my experience as a member of the 
Council has only served to convince me—that the 
League as established under the Covenant is not in any 
sense of the word a super-state. It is a union of 
nations for the avoidance of the appalling catastrophes 
of war. It is a practical means of facilitating the 
conduct of international business and promoting the 
general welfare of mankind. It does not seek to bind 
the members of the League against their will; it does 


the side of international harmony. 


delegation selected for the post. But these guesses were 
wide of the mark. The honor was accorded to Holland 
in the person of Jonkheer van Karnebeek. He was 
Great Britain’s candidate, and he took the chair while 
delegates and spectators joined in the applause. 

He is a graceful little man, well-groomed, with iron- 
gray hair, suave in manner, conciliatory in his bearing. 
Rumor has it that he is one of the foremost diplomats 
of Europe! Whether that is true or not, his keen eyes, 
intelligent face, and easy gestures seem to promise a 
wise presiding officer who will guide in a skilful way 
the meetings of the Assembly. 

As yet, there have been no exciting moments. Things 
proceed in a very quiet and almost prosaic way, as 
the order of business is arranged. And yet to any 
one possessed of imagination there is something full 
of poetry as well as prophecy in the very Assembly 
itself, and its many nationalities. At the end of the 
second day, Mr. Whiting Williams sat down beside me, 
and we fell to talking. I was glad to find that he 
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shared my enthusiasm. “Why,” he said to me, “yester- 
SEM was one of the most thrilling days of my 
life! ib>d 

That was a good deal to say, when it_is considered 
that Williams has just come back from the Saar 
Valley, where for several weeks he has been working 
as an ordinary laborer in the mines. Many readers of 
Tur Reerster know of Whiting Williams and of the 
extraordinary work he has done in making first-hand 
investigations of mining conditions in various parts of 
the world,—living the life of a common laborer and 
Jearning actual conditions. His latest investigation 
of the kind was in the Saar mines, now under French 
control, the whole district being governed by a com- 
mission under the League of Nations. He has just 
made a report to the administrative section of the 
League, telling of conditions as he found them. If 
published, the report will make interesting reading; 
and perhaps it is permissible to state that it reflected 
distinct credit on the work of the ote in this de- 
‘partment of its activities. 


« . Came to Scoff, Remained to Pray 


In my former communication I spoke of the number 
of young Americans who hold positions in the 
Secretariat of the League. Almost as interesting, 

2 perhaps, is the fact that a number of Americans 
are here in Geneva, making a study of the work- 
ings of the League. Not all of them were sym- 

: pathetic with the League when they came. Some of 
them, like David Jayne Hill, Frank A. Vanderlip, and 
Jane Addams, are persons of national reputation. Ru- 


mor has it that what they have seen and heard already - 


has almost if not quite persuaded them to another atti- 
tude of mind. One of these people said to me the other 
day, when I asked for an opinion: “Of course the League 
has not turned out what it was expected to be. It 
ought to be a super-state with coercive powers, but it is 
not! It is a deliberative body, leaving room for great 
difference of opinion.” The gist of which verdict 
‘seemed to be that the speaker no longer saw anything 
to object to in the League. And that would appear to 
be a somewhat general opinion among American spec- 
tators I have met. Many of them came prepared to 
scoff, and remain to pray. 
The high-water mark thus far in the Assembly was 
reached this morning, with an address by Sir Robert 
Cecil. No one holds quite the position in the League 
that he has been accorded. Forceful, fair-minded, 
‘downright, solid from conviction, an unflinching and 
‘outspoken champion of the League, you feel that he 
would gladly lay down his life, if the cause would thus 
be helped. He passed in swift but clear review the 
work that the Council and Secretariat have accom- 
plished in the few brief months since the last As- 
sembly,—praising where praise was due, resenting 
certain criticisms that had been offered by Mr. 
Branting, and indicating where the actual and natural 
- shortcomings were to be found. He blamed no one, he 
explained; if he seemed at times to be finding fault, 
it was because his hopes had been so high, and he still 
hea eager for increased activity. He made a plea for 
a larger measure of publicity: he was sorry there had 
x delay in regard to mandates: he wished that 
more had been done about disarmament. So far as 
the “mandates” were concerned, the blame belonged 
) the United States. America had expressed her wish 
consulted, and yet she had failed for months to 
ommunications. Under the circumstances, the 
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Council hardly could be blamed. The difficulty lay— 
though he did not say so—in the discourteous action, 
or lack of action, on the part of America. As regards 
disarmament, there was nothing, he said, of such su- 
preme importance. The League must bestir itself in 
this greatest of all great necessities,—and he left the 
platform to the accompaniment of the loudest and most 
spontaneous applause that has thus far been accor ded 
any speaker. 

A cause for some concern, which has aroused con- 
siderable comment, has been the absence of delegates 
from several of the little Central and South American 
republics. The places set apart upon the floor of the 
Assembly for Haiti, Panama, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
and others have been empty. Critics have said that 
these countries lost all interest, were likely to with- 
draw, and probably were following the lead of the 
United States. But all such cynical suggestions were 
without foundation. The Panama delegates have just 
arrived; those of Costa Rica are on the way, and if any 
other of these little republics have failed to send rep- 
resentatives, the cause is a financial one: the journey 
being long and expensive, and the cost of living in 
Geneva anything but low. 

Altogether, therefore, we have ample ground for 
confidence and hope. The difficulties are not all 
passed, but the most dangerous obstacles have been 
surmounted. The League has acquired momentum. 
It has been found to work. . Like an intricate machine, 
its parts have been adjusted, and it is seen to run. 

That such is the case is due in large part to the able, 
devoted, intelligent men who have put their minds upon 
the subject, and have given so much earnest thought 
to details and to high ideals. With many of them it 
is nothing less than a matter of religion! 

Tourists coming to Geneva generally pay a visit to 
the great Reformation monument. It consists of four 
great statues in stone representing Calvin, Farel, Beza, 
and Knox. The enormous figures form part of a wall 
of stone, and they are flanked by smaller statues of 
the Great Elector, William the Silent, Roger Williams, 
Cromwell, and others. On the solid pediments that 
guard the great memorial enclosure are written the 
names of Luther and Zwingli. 

So perhaps in days to come another Refermation 
monument will find a place in Geneva. It will bear 
the figures and the names of those men and women 
who have headed and have helped to found a society 
of nations in order that the world itself may be re- 
formed! It is doubtful if anything greater or of more 
significance has ever been attempted in the course of 
Christian history. 


LETTERS  ™: EDITOR | 


Prefers Mr. Van Ness 


To the Editor of Tor CuristiAn Rectster :-— 
As an appreciative 


= 


reader of Tur CuristiaAn Ree- 


_IstTer, and a resident of Germany for a number of years, 


I noted in your issue for August 25 an article dated 
“What America is doing 
in Germany.” Knowing by long experience and inti- 
mate acquaintance the methods of German propaganda, 
I waited for a truthful exposition of the conditions in 
Germany. It came in the article by Mr. Thomas Van 
Ness in your issue of September 15. 
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The writer of the first-named article attempts with 
pious mien to deceive the always generous Americans 
into believing that German children are going hungry. 
Has any one yet heard that the World Student Christian 
Federation has fed the piteously destitute children, 
women, wounded soldiers, workmen, of France, Bel- 
gium, Serbia,—all victims of the inhuman onslaught, 
tortures, robbery, fiendish cruelties, of Germany? 

Mr. Van Ness, as an experienced traveller, and man 
of wide knowledge and of long acquaintance with Cen- 
tral Europe, in his article dated “Dresden, Germany, 
August 5, 1921,” tells the truth: there are no starving 
children in Germany; there are no hungering people 
in either city, town, or country. He describes hotels 
filled with German travellers, “well-dressed, prosper- 
ous people, to be seen on the sidewalks,” abundance of 
food. He tells of “a little trip” into the Erzgebirge, 
where the chief hotel of that neighborhood was “filled 
up” by “Germans, all Germans,” and of his own com- 
ment—-‘Indeed! They must have some money”; of his 
“fruitless inquiries at pensions,” and his giving it up 
and returning to Dresden, and adds, “In this city we 
have eaten at all kinds of places,—in parks, at concert 
gardens, in cafés, hotels, and at the Briihl Terrace. 
Everywhere it is the same story: food in abundance,” ... 

It is high time that the American people cease 
being the prey of sob-writers and pro-German prop- 
agandists. To all these the aim is not alleviation of 
the sufferers from the hideous crimes of Germany, but 
the whitewashing of German criminals. Let us have 
an end of these wicked perversions of the truth, and 
of the perpetrators of them! They insult the brave dead 
and the living sorrowers. Cowards who after 
danger is past travel about on other people’s money 
and snivel piety are a shame to American manhood. 

With gratitude for Mr. Van Ness’s truthfulness, I 
am, with many other readers, 

Yours faithfully, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Maynarp ButTuer. 


Smiling at the Victorian Age 
One of the superior divertissements of our day which to 
be silenced needs only to be told of the incomparable 
men, the new birth and expansion of tolerance, 
and the rise of, say, Toynbee Hall and 
Canon Barnett, and others after 
him, in an era of human- 
ity magnificent 


W. COPELAND BOWIE 
ABOYNE, ABERDEENSHIRE, SCOTLAND. July 19, 1921. 


OKING fun at the drabness of the Victorian 

Age and sneering at its celebrities have been 

favorite pastimes in recent years. In the sum- 
mer number of Punch there are delightfully amus- 
ing pictures of the costumes and manners of the days 
of yore; and certainly mere man will readily admit 
that the attire of the women folks, apart from some 
exaggerations, is now more attractive. Its great 
men, however, will easily survive the sneers. In liter- 
ature—Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin; in sci- 
ence—Darwin, Huxley, Lyell; in philosophy—Mill, 
Spencer, Martineau; in politics—Gladstone, Cobden, 
Bright; in art—Turner, Millais, Watts: these are 
a few of the names that rise up to remind us of men 
and movements of vital significance in the nineteenth 
century. 
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Among the characteristics of the Victorian Age — 
worthy of high honor, Viscount Morley has fittingly 
called attention to “the splendid expansion and enrich- 
ment of Toleration, and all the ideas and modes that 
belong to Toleration.” In his “Recollections,” he 
says: “New truths were welcomed in free minds, and 
free minds make brave men. Old prejudices were dis- 
armed. Fresh principles were set afloat, and sup- 
ported by the right reasons. The standards of ambi- 
tion rose higher and purer. Men learned to care more 
for one another.” 

The awakening of a new consciousness of friend- 
ship as well as of duty to the poor found expression in 
the establishment of University Settlements. Toyn- 
bee Hall was born in 1883. It owed its birth to Sam- 
uel A. Barnett, vicar of Whitechapel; its name to 
Arnold Toynbee, a brilliant young Oxford student 
who in the course of a few years burnt himself out in 
a passion for the betterment of mankind. It has 
been well said of Barnett that he “taught us how sim- 
ply a great man might move among his fellow-workers 
doing great things for them.” Many people will recall 
with pleasure their intercourse and friendship with 
this wise, good man,—quiet, modest, unobtrusive, yet 
keen to detect imposture, impatient of ecclesiastical 
and theological narrowness, and ready to welcome to 
his big heart any suffering man, woman, or child whom 
he could assist or comfort. 

The personal enthusiasm of Barnett, embodied in 
such sane, practical methods of social work among the 
poor, attracted to Toynbee Hall a number of young 
men of remarkable ability and fine spirit. Several 
leaders in church and state at the present time ob- 
tained their first lessons in the service of humanity 
in the East End of London under Barnett’s tutorship. 
Among these young men, fresh from the university, 
were Liberals and Tories, churchmen, nonconformists, 
agnostics, all of whom lived and worked together 
without friction or trouble. They were simply bent 
on doing good in manifold ways. Classes and clubs 
for men and boys, poor-law work, charity organiza- 
tion, day and evening schools, holidays for children, 
picture exhibitions, courses of lectures, sports, every 
conceivable plan of adding happiness and zest to life 
engaged their attention. The words of Lady Grey, 
spoken of her husband, who “lit so many fires in cold 
rooms,” might be applied to these early Toynbee Hall 
enthusiasts. They were endeavoring to bring the 
warmth of an intelligent human sympathy to the cold, 
neglected hearts and homes of the poor of East Lon- 
don. Mrs. Barnett, in the Life of her husband, ob- 
serves that the best work was done by those who took 
a deep personal interest in individuals among the 
poor. 

Most of the men were able to remain at Toynbee 
Hall only for a brief period, but a few stayed on for a 
number of years. Among these, two were members 
of the London School Board, contemporaneously with 
myself, and I had many opportunities of witnessing 
their enthusiasm of humanity. They belonged to widely 
divergent schools of political and religious thought, 
yet both were equally devoted to the welfare of the 
children and the higher training of the teachers. Per- 
haps neither was altogether free from what is known 
as the Oxford manner,—a slightly academic and supe- 
rior air,—but both were at heart free from preten- 
tiousness. One of the men who has lived and worked 
longest at Toynbee Hall, and who is there at the pres- 
ent time, is a Unitarian friend of mine, Mr. R. W.- 
Kittle. He studied at the University of Cambridge, 
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and is a lawyer by profession, though his life has been 
mainly devoted to educational and social work in East 
London. He was one of our earnest, capable lay 
preachers, and for a few years he was the acting editor 
of The Christian Life. A noble tribute is paid to Mr. 
Kittle in the Life of Canon Barnett. This is what is 
written: “Of his influence even he was not aware; but 
his humility, gentle courtesy, and penetrating com- 
mon sense unconsciously rebuked conceit, restrained 
obtrusiveness, and banished pretensions, while his 
dedicating religion silently convicted the easy-going.” 
One day Barnett overheard a young teacher say, 
“Tmagine a Toynbee gentleman with patched boots.” 
“Why not? It’s Mr. Kittle,’ was the reply of one 
who had learned, remarks Barnett, to understand 
something of the character great enough to ignore 
conventions. The mere enumeration of the meetings, 
clubs, conferences, lectures, rambles, etc., organized 
and watched over by him would take pages to report. 

Mr. Kittle is doubtless an exceptional man, but he 
is typical of a multitude of ardent, thoughtful men 
who were attracted and held by the claims of social 
service during the twenty years which closed the nine- 
teenth century. The principles and methods of Toyn- 
bee Hall became a fountain of inspiration in the estab- 
lishment of University Settlements in all parts of the 
world. 


Districts were Poverty-stricken 


My close personal association with the movement 


was in connection with the Women’s University Settle-. 


ment in Southwark, whose residence was only a few 
minutes’ walk from the church of which I was then 
the minister. The Settlement was organized and sup- 
ported by the women’s colleges at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London. It was unsectarian, and engaged in the 
same general kind of social service as Toynbee Hall, 
with more special reference to women and children. 
Southwark and the neighboring borough of Lambeth, in 
the districts lying near the Thames, were quite as pov- 
erty-stricken as any area of like extent in the East End 
of London. Indeed, there were at that time in South 
London courts and slums darker and more miserable 
than any which I had ever seen in Whitechapel. The 
neighborhood was therefore admirably suited for a 
Settlement; and these women soldiers of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century did valiant service 
among the poor. Day after day, night after night, 
their beautiful, wise, tender work went on. Without 
noise or bustle or excitement, the personal influence 
of these women workers gradually reached the hearts 
and homes of the people,—the London poor are not at 
first easy to reach,—slowly rays of sunshine, fresh 
from a good woman’s soul, brought light and cheer to 
many a darkened life in South London. The first 
warden, Miss Alice Griiner, was an able, cultivated 
woman, full of enthusiasm, possessing a clear vision 
of what she wanted to do and great determination. 
Finding it a little difficult to accommodate herself to 
the conditions imposed upon her, she did not remain 
at the Settlement very long, but she laid the founda- 
tions strong and secure. I became a member of the 
committee soon after the retirement of Miss Griiner, 
and for several years I acted as chairman. The other 
members who attended were ladies, and, with perhaps 
two exceptions, belonged to the Church of England. 
An archbishop’s widow and daughter, a bishop’s, a 
dean’s, and an archdeacon’s daughter, a canon’s wife 
ind daughter, were on the committee, and never a 
urmur was raised against a well-known Unitarian 
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minister presiding over their monthly deliberations. 
Successive wardens have worthily upheld the splendid 
traditions of the Settlement. The committee have not 
been afraid to profit by experience. As a school for 
the training of social welfare workers it now holds a 
high place of honor. In the management of day and 
evening continuation schools, the promotion of appren- 
ticeships, the care of invalid and crippled children, the 
befriending of young servants, and in many other 
branches of educational and social service, the Wom- 
en’s University Settlement in Southwark has an 
enviable reputation for tasks wisely conceived and ad- 
mirably performed. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Glowing Faith 


The controversy excited by the publication of “Robert 
Elsmere,” a novel which secured even a larger circula- 
tion in America than in England, aroused considerable 
interest in the establishment by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
of the University Hall Settlement in Central London. 
It was designed with a different object in view from 
that of Toynbee Hall, but it failed in attaining what 
Mrs. Ward had contemplated. Well do I remember 
my first interview in her study at Russell Square, 
where she then resided. She asked me a few ques- 
tions about my experiences in South London, which 
I answered. I listened to her finely conceived ideals, 
and we discussed some preliminary plans of work. 
Her glowing faith, her fervent hopes, her intense ear- 
nestness, carried me away; and at the moment I felt 
as if a new kingdom of heaven on earth was being 
opened to my vision. Scores of letters afterwards 
passed between us, for in the early days of the move- 
ment I was Mrs. Ward’s assistant secretary. She was 
very keen to make the attempt to interest young men 
in what may be called “Christianity without miracle.” 
The venerable Dr. James Martineau and others came 
to her aid, but with small success. Again and again 
liberal religious people have suffered grievous disap- 
pointment by the apathy of the world in general 
towards principles and ideals which to themselves are 
so attractive and noble and true. They forgot that 
Jesus did not succeed, as Moody and Sankey and Billy 
Sunday have succeeded. The religious side of the 
University Hall Settlement work gradually faded 
away, and it became increasingly like other Settle- 
ments for social service. The first committee was con- 
stituted as follows: The Earl of Carlisle, the Dowager 
Countess Russell, Dr. Martineau, Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, Hon. Mrs. Lyulph Stanley (now Lady Shef- 
field), Mrs. J. R. Green (widow of the historian), Mr. 
R. W. Kittle, and myself; with Dr. W. Blake Odgers 
as treasurer, and Mrs. Humphry Ward as secretary. 
There were too many distinguished people on the com- 
mittee, and too few possessing any practical experi- 
ence of actual work. At a later period, when the 
Passmore Edwards fine block of buildings took the 
place of University Hall, the committee was more rep- 
resentative of those actively engaged in Settlement 
work. Great difficulty was experienced in discovering 
a suitable warden or head. There were plenty of able 
men who had shed their orthodoxy and who were 
keenly interested in social service; but Mrs. Ward 
naturally desired the appointment of some one whose 
religious convictions were more positive, and in har- 
mony with her own. Only within the Unitarian com- 
munity did this seem possible; and the Rey. P. H. 
Wicksteed, a highly intellectual and widely-read Uni- 
tarian minister with a glowing hatred of social wrong 
and political obliquity, became warden. He labored 
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valiantly at his task; but it was not the kind of work 
that he particularly cared for, and he retired after a 
brief period of service. Owing to the pressure of other 
duties, my connection with the Settlement ceased 
many years ago, and I have not closely followed its 
recent history. It is now a Women’s Settlement; and 
it is justly celebrated for its great work, inspired by 
Mrs. Ward’s splendid enthusiasm, in establishing and 
promoting play centres for children in London. 

It is interesting to place on record the impressions 
of the warden of Toynbee Hall. In 1890, Barnett 
writes: “I saw Mrs. Humphry Ward about her Settle- 
ment. I don’t think it will go. Why should it? It 
has neither the force of a sectarian movement nor the 
charm of a free movement. A few people are caught 
by the phantom beauty of Elsmere’s character, but it 
cannot be grasped. She is a sweet, tender woman, 
full of anxieties, too great anxieties, to serve others. 
She was meant to be religious, and is fitted for the 
Mary service rather than the Martha business of this 
age. We have had some good talks, and notably one 
on the possibility of religion for the crassly ignorant.” 

The enthusiasms and to a large extent the ideals 
of social service which kindled so great a flame of devo- 
tion in the minds and hearts of many young university 
men in the eighties and the nineties of last century 
have now spent themselves. State and municipal 
socialism, in various and sometimes contradictory 
forms, has triumphed over the older individualism 
‘which animated the early workers at Toynbee Hall. 
The change has brought its gains as well as its losses. 
The community in its corporate capacity has learned 
to do many beneficent things beyond the power of the 
individual to accomplish. But the passing of the old 
order has not been all gain. The mechanism of life 
is often improved at the loss of its humanity. Incen- 
tives to industry and self-reliance have sometimes been 
weakened; friendship, sympathy, and care for one 
another are in danger of fading away, especially in a 
vast city like London, when the personal touch is no 
longer felt. Any one who has lived and worked among 
the courts and slums of London, as I did myself for 
several years, realizes the need of individual effort. A 
medical man might as well prescribe one medicine for 
twenty different diseases, as the social reformer adopt 
one uniform method of dealing with the varied moral 
and religious and economic conditions of twenty pov- 
erty-stricken families living in the same narrow court 
oralley. The imposition of a general sanitary law may 
cleanse the gutters, empty the dust-bins, and provide 
an ample supply of pure water; but before you can 
hope to lift these families out of their misery, or add 
joy to their lives, you must first learn something of their 
individual history and the causes which led them to 
live in a slum. Every one of the twenty families 
doubtless had its own special difficulties, misfortunes, 
failures, and sins. ‘Having experimented, often suc- 
cessfully, with our state and municipal socialism, we 

_perceive that more is needed. Religion is needed; 
especially that practical kind of Christianity which 
found expression in the unselfish, sympathetic individ- 
ualism which characterized the University Settle- 
ments. 


It is not generally known that the country of Ab- 
yssinia, with a population of nearly 5,000,000, was 
under Christian influence before Christianity was intro- 
duced into England. The people in this out-of-the-way 
region have developed so slowly that to-day, mission- 
ary effort is just beginning to have an effect. 
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Dante a Poet for the Ages 


His devotion to Beatrice, for example, was far removed 
from the familiar passion of the lover, for she was 
endued with the beauties and virtues 
belonging to Paradise 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


T WAS SEPTEMBER 14, 1321, six hundred years 
] ago, that Dante died in Ravenna, Italy, after a life 

of brief triumphs, frequent disappointments, and 
a long, friendless exile. No work of poetry or prose 
except Shakespeare’s plays has excited wider comment 
or exerted more influence on the trend of thought than 
the Divine Comedy, though the work was hardly noticed 
at the time it was written. Dante died unaware that 
he had produced a masterpiece of literature. A half- 
century after his death the republic of Florence, which 
had driven him from its gates, appropriated an annual 
sum for public lectures explaining the Divine Com- 
edy, and begged Dante’s body from the authorities of 
Ravenna, a request that was not granted. A century 
after his death the first edition of the Divine Comedy 
was printed. In the centuries since, 300 editions have 
been produced, and the work has been translated into 
most of the languages of Europe, including at least 
six English translations. 

The chief event in the literary world this year has 
been the celebration of Dante’s death. England and 
Italy commenced the celebration in May, the month he 
met Beatrice, and the month he was born, and Italy 
will continue the observance to the end of the year. 
Leading reviews in the United States have devoted 
much space to Dante’s life and work, and a group of 
160 young American students sailed in July for Italy 
to participate in the celebration. 


Sounded Depths of Sorrow 


The Divine Comedy is difficult to read and interpret, 
the story is tediously long and lacks action, the thought 
is obsolete, and the theology and morals long discred- 
ited, yet the author after six centuries receives inter- 
national recognition as one of the world’s greatest 
writers, and leading authors of the age hasten to 
place the laurel wreath on his brow. The Divine | 
Comedy is not for readers who are seeking the thrill of 
subtle plot, swift action, and sudden climax. Prob- 
ably not one in a hundred followers of modern fiction 
has read the entire one hundred cantos, and to most of 
them the poem is but a name. The depth of the emotion, 
the seductive rhythm, the grandeur of imagination, and 
the sweet and beautiful imagery are only for those who 
have secured admittance into the inner temples of 
literary excellence; and these qualified critics whose 
judgment sooner or later determines the character of 
all literature have decreed that the Divine Comedy 
should live. 

An enduring work of art expresses the soul of the 
author, and the Divine Comedy is no exception. 
If ever an author’s life-blood flowed forth in words and 
phrases, descriptions and characters, that of Dante 
went into the awful scenes of the Inferno and the 
ecstatic blisses of Paradise. In his own life he 


sounded the depths of sorrow and climbed the heights 


of joy. 
He is described by Boccaccio, who took his descrip- 
tion from those who had known the poet, as a pei ; 


= 
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of gentle, composed, and restrained manner. In figure 
he was somewhat stooped, and he walked with grave, 
sedate gait. His face was always sombre and reflective, 
and in later years so sad with the imprint of a name- 
less sorrow that the people of Verona used to say to 
one another as he passed along, solitary, cloaked in 
black, “There goes the man who has been in hell.” They 
were right. Dante, a zealous patriot, in one of the 
many revolutions that swept the republic of Florence, 
lost his property, and was banished from his beloved 
city and forbidden to return on pain of being burned 
alive. He never did return, but wandered a restless 
exile from city to city, dependent on the whimsical 


DANTE ALIGHIERI 
A rare portrait of the author of the immortal Divine 
Comedy, that indicates with fine realism the sombre 
-_temper, thoughtful mind, and sensitive character of - 
the poet whose sixth centenary is now being celebrated. 


patronage of those who admired or pitied, a situation 

unendurable to a person of his highly sensitive imag- 
ination. The bread of dependence is the bitterest of 
all, and pitying patronage cuts deep. 

A portrait painted by the great Giotto tells the story 
of the hopeless, disappointed exile,—that, and the 
Divine Comedy. A person should be familiar with the 
portrait to appreciate the book, for it reveals all the 
_ sensitiveness, pride, pain, and sorrow so eloquently 
written into the volume. The poem is an outcry against 
the inhumanity that had been visited on the author, 
and which he saw repeatedly in that most cruel and 
evil age. He could not help but question: Why are 
the malicious permitted to reign? Why such depths 

Misery and unpunished iniquity ? Why are aspiring 
souls compelled to grovel in poverty and be ground 
the yppressor’s heel? Why must one pass 

in io and parpetery to gain heaven? 
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Dante was born in Florence in the year 1265. His 
family was one of the oldest. His education was as 
good as could be procured, and included instruction in 
theology, philosophy, and the classics. 
young men of his class he was trained for the army, 
and at the age of twenty-four participated in the victory 
over the Aretines at the battle of Campaldino, and the 
year following was present at the taking of the fortress 
of Caprona. His valor as a soldier commended him to 
the authorities of Florence, who sent him on a number 
of responsible embassies. When thirty-five years old he 
rose to the highest office in the gift of the republic, 
being named one of the Priors for two months. This, 
however, was an unhappy recognition, for Dante, who 
as Prior was leader of the Guelphic party, was singled 
out for special punishment when that party fell from 
power. It was at this time that he was exiled and 
reduced to poverty and dependence. The subsequent 
twenty years of his life he spent in various places under 
different protectors, at Arezzo, Verona, Padua, and 
other cities. Disappointed, gloomy and taciturn, he 
did not make a genial comrade. Once at the merry- 
making court of Della Scala, where a mountebank was 
performing, seeing Dante sitting by himself in dismal 
silence, Della Scala approached him and said, “Is it 
not strange, now, that this poor fool should make him- 
self so entertaining, while you, a wise man, sit there 
day after day, and have nothing to amuse us with?” 
To which Dante replied: “No, not strange. Your High- 
ness is to recollect the proverb, Like to like. or 


Puppet of Unkindly Fortune 

Dante was a child of his time. The brutality of the 
few who held the reins of power, and the beastliness, 
ignorance, and hopelessness of the many they oppressed, 
left indelible impressions on his imagination. 

Dante came to believe implicitly the theology which 
grew out of an age that believed the cruelties practised 
in the present would be perpetuated in the hereafter. 
As he wandered up and down Italy, the puppet of 
unkindly fortune, friendless, homeless, and forever 
brooding, that restless, fervid imagination pictured 
the pains of purgatory as no man ever has. Without 
a home on earth he took up his abode in the other 


. world. Without friends he made confidants of spirits 


damned, and did not doubt that some day he also 
should join them in their torments. The crimes and 
extortions of the Church of Rome, he in company with 
the best men of his day rejected and would have rem- 
edied; but to its doctrines of heaven gained through 
hell and purgatory he subscribed. 

But of all the experiences that contributed to the 
composition of the Divine Comedy, his meeting with 
Beatrice Portinari was the most intense and determin- 
ing. The two met when Beatrice was eight and Dante 
nine. The meeting was never forgotten by the sensi- 
tive boy. He saw her thereafter at times, conversed 
with her at intervals, then was separated from her, saw’ 
her married at the age of twenty-one to Messer Simone 
de’ Bardi, and dead at twenty-four. Dante married, 
but far from contributing to his peace of mind the 
marriage proved a wretched misalliance. Throughout 
his life he kept vividly before him the figure of Beatrice. 
He did not love her as a lover, for neither her marriage 
nor death affected him. She was embodied in his 
marvellous imagination with the beauties and virtues 
of a spiritual semblance, destined forever to inhabit 
Paradise. This semblance which he followed with the 
rapture of a worshipper who has found an ethereal 
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being worthy of adoration, was the real inspiration of 
the poem, for, as he said, “I propose to say of Beatrice 
what was never yet said of any woman.” No descrip- 
tion could exceed that which describes the meeting of 
Dante and Beatrice in Paradise. Dante sees her trans- 
figured and purified by death, and speaks of her as he 
said he would. His tribute to her goodness and beauty 
is one of the highest ever paid to any being human or 
divine. L 

With this knowledge of the poet, his disappoint- 
ments and overwrought emotions, the quality of the 
poem can be better understood. It was earnest, sad, 
and deep as Dante was himself. The story 1s graphi- 
cally told and pulsates with the life principle, for 
Dante was essentially a writer of human emotions. 
His portrayals of the sufferings of those in the Inferno, 
and the blisses of those who had won heaven have not 
been surpassed by Milton or Goethe. The Divine 
Comedy is prose music. It has the emotional quality, 
the tone, the harmony, and the intensity of a symphony, 
and should be classed not as prose or poetry, but as 
music. As a mechanical piece of work it is as nearly 
perfect as human craftsmanship can go; the words he 
used were the best available for that especial thought, 
the figures and symbols were forceful and convincing. 
But the chief merit of the work is its entrancing 
rhythm; the works of neither Homer, Virgil, nor 
Shakespeare surpass, if they equal, the rhythmic struc- 
ture of the Divine Comedy. Whether the author ac- 
complished this amazing result by means of laborious 
toil or whether it was the fruit of genius we do not 
know; we do know that the work will live through 
the ages as a model of a prose song. 


Should go to School to the Master 

Dante speaks of the Middle Ages, their sorrows and 
fears, their harsh cruelties and swift punishments, 
their vices and their pleasures. For the sublimity of 
his thought he is part debtor to the great and good 
who had preceded him. Notwithstanding its reflection 
of the stupid, wholly imaginative theology of the time, 
the Divine Comedy does rise to such heights of beatific 
vision as can be found nowhere save in the Hebrew 
prophets and the psalms. Dante writes from the depths 
of a soul that had seen in reality the Inferno and the 
Paradise he described. His message is to his day and 
to the thousands of years that are to come after. He 
was an apostle to the present. How very much modern 
readers need to purge their minds of flippancy and 
indecency will best be realized in the light of the 
exalted thought of the Divine Comedy. And the more 
conscientious among the writers, if they would go to 
school to the master, would discover that work to en- 
dure must not be forever playing with carnal desire 
nor be satisfied to picture a sunrise or create a char- 
acter, but must be flavored with the salt of human 
goodness and must climb far up the heights of human 
aspiration. Because Dante wrote of the eternal con- 
flict between the good and the bad, and painted the one 
with the colors of the Inferno and the other with the 
colors of Paradise, he will always speak to men who 
know of their own Armageddons. 

The conclusion of all theology, all poetry, philosophy, 
and music, is the conclusion reached by the Evangel 
in the twenty-sixth canto of Paradiso :— 

The loud Evangel, that proclaims the secret 

Of heaven to earth above all other edict: 


“By human intellect, and by authority concordant with it, 
Of all thy loves reserve for God the highest.” 
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The John R. Mott of Germany 


Michaelis, once Food Controller, once Chancellor of the 
Empire, leads the Christian Student Movement in 
the way of the historic revolutionary fore- 

- ranners of 1819 and 1848, with the 
fresh power of spiritaal forces 


CHARLES W. PIPKIN 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, September 4, 1921. 

NE OF THE MOST trying situations in this 
@) period of attempt at peace is the narrowness 

and bitterness of many partisan forces which 
would destroy the creative achievement of the war. 
The unwillingness of many to meet the demands of 
diplomatic forgiveness as decreed at Versailles is an 
indication of how far ‘a war in the peace,’ as Dean 
Budde calls it, can be carried. A few days ago at 
Marburg, in the quiet of his study, he told me how 
much more heartbreaking his days now are than they 
were during the war. “I lost one boy on the Russian 
front and one in France, and I would have given much 
since then to die with them. It was hell in those days, 
but how much worse now!” 

He handed me a letter that had been received that 
day from one of the professors of a great college in the 
Kast, filled with blatant and unjust things, and more 
than unkind. I read it sorrowfully, and when he 
asked me, “Is that America?” there was no reply, for 
he answered it himself. Into his eyes there came a 
flash of gratitude as he told me of the good letter of 
his friend George Foot Moore of Harvard, and how 
much a word from friends in America counted. 

Currents of understanding find new channels to-day 
in the movements which have grown up out of the 
needs of the nations. Many believe that the most hope 
for a better order in Central Europe is in the freedom 
that has come to its universities. In their poverty 
they have been made rich, for there is now an oppor- 
tunity for student expression which would have been 
impossible before these days. Even in the aristocratic 
indolence of the old university at Budapest, which 
is the only cultural retreat of the Hungarians since 
the peace terms, there is much enthusiasm for all the 
social and group activities that have been suggested 
by the World Student Christian Federation. Mr. 
Ray H. Legate is leading the student reorganization 
there. He believes fully in the possibilities that are 
now opening. 

Henry Israel, who came to Germany last December, 
has termed the student movement of Germany “the 
young army of the new civilization.” This mobiliza- 
tion has taken place in thirty-six university centres 
of Germany, from the University of Freiburg on the 
Swiss border to Kénigsberg on the Baltic Sea. Its 
influence is felt in the classic ways of Bonn where 
“sweet mediewyalism” lingers. Here the good Catholic 
rector has been able to go through two administrations. 
The youngest of all the German universities, the 
University of Cologne, finds much help in its awkward 
youth from the healthy-minded fellows who are able 
to be there because a new sphere of influence has come 
into the academic world of Germany. 

In this new army of civilization—120,000 students— 
is the romance of a great modern adventure. It is the 
arduous endurance of the most vigorous and creative 
forces in the student life of the Germany of to-day. 


a new national spirit is in the effective supremacy o: 
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the social ideas and the community democracy of these 
students. It was in the hope that they would give 
themselves mightily to the new social philosophy of 
Germany that Michaelis challenged them with his 
decision to give the remainder of his life to the stu- 
dent world of Germany. He believes they will not 
fail. 

Ex-Chancellor Michaelis, perhaps the greatest food 
expert in Germany, was the last Chancellor appointed 
by the Kaiser. Now he is chairman of the Christian 
Student Movement of his country. He is one of the 
powerful leaders who are giving of themselves unspar- 
ingly to bring in a better day for a nation of unhappy 
and uncertain people. He is the John R. Mott of 


HE COMMANDS GERMANY’S NEW MOBILIZATION 


An army of 120,000 students in thirty-six universities, 

from Freiburg on the Swiss border to Kénigsberg on 

the Baltic Sea, follow his leadership in the march for 

democracy and religion under the banner ‘You belong 
not to yourselves” 


Germany. Since last January he has worked con- 
stantly with the American student leaders in Germany. 
In Berlin a group of seven met in his office at 
17 Tieckstrasse, the headquarters of the German Stu- 
dent Movement and the World Student Christian 
Federation, to discuss the four great student con- 
ferences which were held in Germany the first week 
in August. One read the great classic on love by 
St. Paul, and after the reading, Michaelis prayed that 
the four conferences would be for Germany a prepara- 
tion of heart and mind, that the highest service of life 
is to belong to others. The men went out to interpret 
the meaning of reconciliation to the twelve hundred 
leaders of the Christian Student Movement of Germany. 
_I asked Michaelis what he believed the philosophy 
f reconciliation to be. He said, “I would have every 
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student in our nation take as his constant inspiration 
the words ‘You belong not to yourselves,’ and for each 
nation to believe that doctrine internationally.” This 
is the message that Michaelis carried to the student 
conferences of Germany, and he is one of the few men 
whom the German student world will hear on matters 
of Christian life and statesmanship. On the relief 
work he said: “In this effort which goes beyond the 
confines of nations, there is a real demonstration of 
fraternal spirit, which is more forceful than national 
hatred. I¢ is in this united effort where the hope lies 
in the future of nations of a confidence for a possibility 
of permanent peace-relationships. Through brotherly 
giving and taking we fulfil the command of the Lord 
of this world, whose eternal objective was, that there 
may be one flock and one shepherd.” 

It will be remembered that the great slogan of 
Michaelis was “Peace must come,” and with this dom- 
inant motive he entered the office of Chancellor in 1917. 
When the Kaiser saw the end at hand, Michaelis was 
retired, and the parliamentary Chancellor was then 
to have his little day. But the trained diplomat 
insists, “Peace must come.” He has expressed the 
spiritual motives of the new Germany in “The Book 
of Michaelis,” which will be published in Germany in 
October. In the last chapter there is the history 
of the World Student Christian Federation work in 
Germany, and the place of America in the reconcilia- 
tion of the world. Saarow is the home of Michaelis, 
and the summer quarters of the German Student Move- 
ment. Michaelis has pledged the Student Movement 
of Germany to the international fellowship of the 
student movements of the whole world. Twenty-five 
years ago it was not dreamed that in 1921 the prac- 
tical expression of its programme would be led in 
Germany by a former Chancellor. 


Universities must be Free 


The history of German student movements began 
in 1819. Then the first German student revolution 
brought to light the autocracy and reactionary system 
of university and student life. In 1848 came the 
second great student revolution. Students and others 
were sentenced to death, sent to prison, and many fled 
to America. Finally every effort was made to destroy 
the germs of new life and power in the universities. 
From 1848 to 1914 the gradual and persistent forces in 
the German state left the university centres strangely 
untouched. 

The present new life in the German universities was 
officially recognized in 1919, when the German stu- 
dents were given their freedom by the state. Even 
now, reactionary Bavaria has to take a stiff warning 
from the authorities that her students must be free. 
Too much must not be expected at once. The words 
of Michaelis will be worth much to all who look at 
this hour to the basis of a democratic movement in 
yermany. I asked him, “What is the growth of 
democratic institutions and individualism in Ger- 
many?” He had thought much about the question. In 
these hard days Germany’s honest sons must be heroic, 
and they do not play with words. The clear-thinking 
old statesman asked what I meant by democracy, then 
smilingly gave his faith. He said: “It is not some- 
thing to be forced down a people, for democracy is 
not compulsory. It is a spirit. It demands a broad 
basis for action and growth. And in Germany to-day 
we are making ground steadily in the development of 
self-government. The future must be with those who 
are worthy of it.” 


Nature’s Styles 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


In summer-time the world is green; 
In autumn it’s a mixture 

Of red and russet, gold and brown,— 
A wondrous magic picture. 


But Nature’ll change her style again, 
When days are short and duller; 

For winter wear I’m nearly sure 
That white will be the color. 


Why? 
ROSE BROOKS 


As Arthur and Elsa Dean and their 
mother were strolling along a shady road 
in the New Hampshire hills one hot sum- 
mer day, a little green-and-yellow snake 
wriggled across the road in front of them. 

“See what a tiny little trail he left in 
the dust,” said Arthur. “It’s just as 
straight! Tell us how a rattlesnake’s 
trail looks, mother.” 

And though mother had heard the same 
request many times before, she traced with 
her walking-stick an imaginary rattle- 
snake's trail in the deep dust. “It has lots 
of curves, little short curves, up and down, 
like this,” she explained as she drew. 

Arthur and Elsa sighed with content. 
“JT should think,’ said Elsa, “that you 
would have been frightened every single 
minute in the mountains out in California 
where you spent the summers when you 
were a little girl.” 

“Pooh! I wouldn’t!” said Arthur, val- 
iantly. “You never were bitten by one, 
were you, mother?” 

Both children knew the answer perfectly 
well, but mother answered as was ex- 
pected of her, “No, I never was bitten, but 
once I had a dog named Major that was.” 

“Tell us about it!” begged both children. 
“Did you know it was a rattlesnake that 
bit him?” 

Mother smiled indulgently and began 
the oft-told tale of Major. 

“No, I wasn’t positive it was a rattle- 
snake that bit him, because I didn’t see 
the snake. But one day Major came to 
the door and whined,—yes, it was away up 
in the Sierra mountains,—and when I went 
out, there he was, poor old dog, with his 
head swollen to three times its natural 
size and on his nose were two little marks, 
just far enough apart to have been made 
by a rattlesnake’s fangs.” 

“Poor old Major,’ breathed Elsa, all 


sympathy. 
“And what did you do?’ demanded 
Arthur, impatient of any interruption. 


“You didn’t tie him up!” he prompted. 

“No, indeed, I didn’t tie him up,” mother 
continued, “or I suppose he would have 
died. I put a little ammonia on his nose, 
and old Major tried to wag his tail, though 
it wasn’t much of a wag, and then off he 
trotted into the woods, in the direction of 
the river.” 

“What did he do there? Don’t just say 
you don’t know,—what do you think he 
did there?” 

“Well, I truly don’t know,” laughed 
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mother. “The next day I went down to 
the river trail and tried to find him, to 
give him food if he wanted it, but he 
didn’t come when I whistled and called. 
I think he might have kept his head in 
cool mud, or perhaps he knew just what 
kind of medicine plants to hunt for and 
eat.” 

“He knew better than you did, didn’t he, 
mother?” asked Elsa, who was a born little 
nurse. “How do you suppose he knew?” 

“That's it, how did he?’ answered 
mother. “But in three days, home he 
trotted to us, pretty thin, but with his head 
its natural size again, and weren’t we glad 
to see him!” 

“Tf only he could have told you just 
where he went and just how he cured him- 
self!” lamented Arthur. 

“T know,’ agreed mother, “if animals 
only could talk,—they know so many 
things we don’t know, things we'd like to 
know.” 

“Tt was just born in Major to know how 
to cure himself, wasn’t it,’ said Arthur, 
admiringly. 

“Just born in him,” agreed mother. 
“Not in Major alone, but in all dogs. And 
that’s just one of the many things dogs 
know that we don’t. And a dog is only one 
kind of an animal out of—goodness me, 
I can’t even begin to guess how many 
kinds of animals there must be in the 
world. I suppose every kind of animal 
has secrets of its own. Think of all the 
secrets we can’t guess the answers to!” 

“Tell us another animal that knows 
funny things that we don’t,’ was Elsa’s 
demand. 

“Well,” hesitated mother, “take any an- 
imal. Take a horse. Sometimes in sum- 
mer, for instance, out in California, 
everything dries up brown in midsummer, 
when it hasn’t rained for weeks and 
weeks, so anything green must look and 
smell tempting to a browsing horse. Yet 
no horse makes the mistake of eating a 
certain kind of fern, because every horse 
knows that the little black seeds on the 
backs of the fronds are poison to him.” 

“He does!” said Arthur. “How does he 
know that?” 

“Born in him,—that’s the only reason 
I know,” said mother, amused at her small 
son’s utter astonishment. ‘“Wouldn’t it be 
nice,” she went on, “if little boys and girls 
knew as much and could roam the woods 
and knew just which berries they must 
never taste and just which leaves and 
twigs they must never nibble’— 

“Some of the poison berries look so 
good,” said Elsa, “nobody would ever sus- 
pect them.” 

“And some of the toadstools look most 
*xactly like mushrooms,’ added Arthur. 
“Why aren’t we born knowing all the im- 
portant things animals know?” 

“T don’t know,” was all mother could 
say. 

“But tell us about things right here,” 
said Elsa. ‘“You’ve been talking about 
California. Maybe California animals are 
different .”” 

“Goosie!” exploded Arthur. 
not, are they, mother?” 

“No,” said mother. “There are animals 
and animals everywhere, and they all 
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know many things’ we don’t. Just take 
the first animal you see.” 

“A bird!” exclaimed Elsa, pointing to a 
little blue bird that flashed through the 
trees. 

“Well,” began mother, “how does that 
little bird, how do all the birds know their 
way back and forth from the South every 
year? People who watch birds say that 
the different kinds of birds come at the 
Robins 
have one date for coming, warblers have 
another date, and so with all the different 
birds. They vary from year to year hardly 
so much as a day or two. How do they 
know? They don’t carry ealendars and 
watches around under their wings. They 
have a better way of knowing.” 

“How?” asked Arthur, insistently. 

“T don’t know,” said mother. “I’m not 
a bird. And birds can’t tell us.” 

“Oh, goodness! JI wish they could,” 
said Arthur, impatiently. 

“So do I,” said mother. “How do they 
know that fall is almost here and that it’s 
about time to go South for the winter?” 

“Wouldn’t it be fun to be a bird,” sighed 
Elsa. “They just know all they ever have 
to know without going to school a minute.” 

“Just born in them,’ mused Arthur, in 
a puzzled way. ; at 

“Don’t be so discouraged,” said mother, 


smiling. “We do know some things an- 
imals don’t.” 

“Pooh! Read and write!” scorned 
Arthur. 


“And talk,” suggested mother. 

“But we can’t sing like birds,” said Elsa. 
“Tell us some more, mother.” 

By this time the three had climbed over 
low meadow-bars and were following the 
hay-road that led straight across the un- 
shaded meadow for home. The sun beat 
down as mercilessly as on any day of the 
whole summer. The scent of red clovers 
was heavy in the warm air. 

“Oh, see! See!” said Elsa, suddenly, 
as a cloud of tiny yellow butterflies rose 
out of the deep clover at the side of the 
road and fluttered to another clover patch 
a few feet away. “The first yellow but- 
terflies! Just like tiny canaries! Tiny 
blue ones come in clouds in the spring.” 

‘What do they know, mother,’ de- 
manded Arthur, sure that this time mother 
was trapped. “What do those tiny yellow 
butterflies know ?” 

“Those?” said mother. “Why, those 
clouds of little yellow butterflies are the 
surest little weather prophets in the 
world. Didn’t you know that? Fore- 
runners of fall, they are.” 

“How, weather prophets? You’re joking 
this time, mother.” J 

“No, truly I’m not,” said mother. “Just 
you wait and see for yourself if they 
aren’t dependable weather 
Within ten days from the time those gay 
little butterflies come in swarms, r 
will be the first fall frost.” 

“Mother!” Arthur’s tone was u 
ing. j 

“We'll be here two weeks more,” s 
mother. “Just remember the date to- 
and keep track of the time,- L 

“Well!” said Elsa. “Bu 
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prophets. ‘ 
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Music in Nature 


All the earth is full of music 
Night and day; 

Bird and bee and water singing 
On its way. 

Let their silver voices fall 

On thy heart with happy call: 

“Praise the Lord who loveth all, 
Night and day.” 
: —Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 

Lift up your eyes on high, and behold 
who hath created these things.—Isa. al. 
26. : 


that!” 
ing butterflies. 
of frost this hot day!” 


Arthur’s eyes followed the danc- 
“Whoever would think 


“T don’t know,” said mother. “It’s just 
born in them.” 
i “Byen those tiny little bits of yellow . 


butterflies must think we’re awfully stu- 
pid,” was Elsa’s comment. 

“We're not stupid,” was mother’s ver- 
dict. “We're all just different,—that’s 
all.” 

“Why are we?’ Arthur’s literal mind 
could not bear to be balked. 

“T don’t know,” said mother. 
did.” 
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The Mark on the Pines 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Can’t I go, too?” coaxed Jean, as George 
started out that morning with a hatchet, 
a fishing-rod, and a pocketful of raisins. 

“No, girls can’t tag to-day,” he replied 
with a very grown-up air. “Neal and I 
are going to meet in a secret place and 
fix up’— He paused and nodded myste- 
riously. “Wait and you'll see,” was all 
he would tell his sister, who watched him 
wistfully as he disappeared around a bend 
in Beaver Creek. 

“T’ll take my dolls and a story-book and 
play down under the willows,” sighed 
Jean. “But I wonder when Neal will 
show us that cave that is to be our play- 
house. And I wish Ruth would come over 
to-day.” Jean and George Holmes were 
having a fine time with their family, 
camping out in the hills. Ruth and Neal 

: Darrow were the children of the forest 
ranger and lived in a log cabin about a 
mile over the hills. The four children 
played together nearly every day, some- 
times at the ranger cabin or near the 
Holmes tents, or perhaps at some place 
half-way between, where they would meet 
and cook a delightful picnic meal. 

George whistled blithely as he climbed 

up hill and slid down rock slopes. “Neal 
said to meet him by the big hollow pine 
above the picnic canyon,” he told himself, 

“and he said it would be marked so I’d 

know it.’ Then he recalled that Neal 
had. said he might be a little late, as 
he had to go on an errand first to Rock 
at ‘iew—a high rocky hill where a man 
; ched an summer for signs. of forest 


el, 1 I don’t care if I do get there 
George decided as he crossed the 
qpactag hill beyond. “I 
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and a good trail .to make. Won't the 
girls be surprised when Neal and I show 
them?’ But once across the stream and 
up among the tall Western pines, George 
began to feel doubtful. He had already 
seen two hollow pines and he was in the 
midst of a pine forest. “Why didn’t he 
say how he’d mark the tree?’ he mused 
in a puzzled way. “Wish Neal would 
come. There’s a tree that’s blazed and 
marked right there!” 

Sure enough, he was approaching a tree 
from whose trunk the rough outside bark 
had been peeled away until it showed the 
smooth inner surface. And there to 
George’s surprise were plain letters “U.S.” 
as if placed there by a big stamp. ‘“That’s 
funny,’ muttered George to himself. 
“Wonder if Neal could have done that, 
and what does it mean? ‘Us!’” Then he 
started forward with a- blank look, for 
near the marked tree stood another, and 
beyond that others, all bearing the odd 
mark. He looked away toward the trail 
down which Neal usually came, but there 
was no sign of any one. 

“Guess I’ll go back to the picnic canyon 
and wait,” George determined, but sud- 
denly discovered that he had lost all 
sense of direction. All about him were 
bushes, rocks of all shapes and sizes, and 
Western pines. Then he fumbled in his 
pocket as he remembered the whistle Neal 
had given him. Whistling and stopping to 
listen, he climbed to the tip-top of the 
slope and to his relief spied the ranger 
cabin below near the stream. Ruth was 
coming along the trail with a basket, and 
as she and George shouted and waved, a 
whistle came from another direction. 
Neal was coming at last, and George fol- 
lowed the sound of the whistle and came 
upon him. He was waiting under a hol- 
low pine, but it was not marked “U.S.” 
From an old woodpecker’s hole waved a 
white flag with a green pine-tree in the 
centre. “It’s our own private flag,’ ex- 
plained Neal, as George stared at it. 
“Ruth made it. I forgot to tell you to 
look for a green-and-white flag, didn’t I? 
Have you been waiting long?” 

George broke in, “What are all those 
trees marked ‘U.S.’ for?” 

‘Why, father marked them to sell,” 
was the simple reply. “Some people want 
to build summer cabins, you know, so they 
buy the timber right here. You see this 
whole forest for miles and miles belongs 
to the Government and father is the 
ranger and attends to it all.” 

Here Ruth joined them, and a tempting 
odor of hot gingerbread and popcorn is- 
sued from her basket. “I’m going to get 
Jean,” she announced, “and we'll have 
lunch together.” 

Neal smiled at George. “She knows the 
secret,” he confessed. “I can’t keep much 
from Ruth. We've always been chums. 
Besides, we need their help in fixing up 
the cave for a _ playhouse.” George 
agreed rather shamefacedly and insisted 
on going back for Jean at once. He re- 
membered how disappointed she had 
looked and said to himself, ‘“I’ll bring her 
along next time.” Sisters were pretty nice 
after all, he decided as he raced along the 
ereek, and besides, raisins were not very 
filling for lunch outdoors. 
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Captain Amundsen’s Ambition 


If Capt. Roald Amundsen, famous Are- 
tic explorer, and discoverer of the South 
Pole, succeeds in carrying out his plans, 
he will flash a wireless message back to 
the civilized world when he reaches that 
most inaccessible goal, the North Pole. 
After Captain Amundsen had spent two 
years pushing around the eastward pas- 
sage from Norway, his schooner Maud was 
crippled by a broken propeller, off Cape 
Serdze, Siberia. The explorer had hoped 
to drift past the Pole with the ice-floes, 
but he was obliged to leave his vessel and 
crew to wait for a break in the ice. He 
himself made his way to Nome and later 
to Seattle by ship. 

Captain Amundsen’s plan is to get the 
Maud to Seattle to be repaired. His rea- 
son for installing a wireless aboard the 
stanch little schooner is told in the fol- 
lowing story. His party had been cut 
off from all communication with the world 
for two years,—two long years of intense 
cold and almost endless night. They left 
Norway in 1918 when the war was in its 
most critical state, and not until Decem- 
ber, 1919, did they have further news. 
Then by chance they met a Russian trader 
who told them of the signing of the ar- 
mistice 

Captain Amundsen will be in the United 
States for about a year and will sail from 
Seattle next summer. His course will be 
for Cape Serdze, where he hopes for better 
luck than the furious storms which last 
year disabled the Maud off the Siberian 
coast. 


It is all in Coal! 


Any one looking into the coal-bin in the 
cellar does not realize the possibilities in 
the black lumps waiting to be shovelled 
into the furnace. -Mr. Floyd W. Parsons 
says that coal contains the leavening in 
our bread as well as the gas we bake it 
with; the elements necessary to tan our 
shoes and to vulecanize rubber for our 
automobile tires; various forms of am- 
monia used in fertilizing and refrigerat- 
ing, in electric batteries, and for house- 
hold uses; also elements used in the manu- 
facture of aspirin, salicylic acid, and 
many cures for colds; elements used in 
insulating, in making phonograph records 
and pipe-stems, and in the preparation of 
benzol, food preservatives, moth-balls, and 
many disinfectants. To show the extremes 
of its possibilities, Mr. Parsons says that 
eoal furnishes picric acid and trinitro- 
toluol and at the same time has locked 
within it the fragrance of oil of winter- 
green and of delicate extracts and per- 
fumes. 


Plymouth Sets Example 


The Massachusetts Safety Council 
praises Plymouth for its community 
spirit and for its efficient traffic control 
during the Tercentenary celebration. The 
record is only fourteen accident cases in 
six weeks. On pageant days Plymouth 
had to expand its town organization to 
take care of a population from two to 
five times its normal size. Admirable 
traffic control handled the crowds in a 
way to teach a lesson in efficiency to 
other towns and cities. 
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Clover 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Out among the clover tops, a truant sleepy head 

Stayed to see the moon come up before she went 
to bed. 

Oh, crimson was the clover and rosy was the 
West, 

But the East was blue and silver, and she loved 
the East the best. 


By and by the moon came up and shone upon 
the field, 

Saw the clover all a-bloom—a rich and boun- 
teous yield ; 

But hidden in the blossoms, in a sleep that, 
came too soon, 

Lay the little sleepy head who did not see the 
moon. 


Why I Came Back 


Compensattons of the ministry not to be found 
in any other calling 


FRANK FAY EDDY 


There are quite a number of men just at 
the present time who after dropping out 
of the ministry to engage in secular pur- 
suits for some years are returning to the 
work. It is said at the same time that an 
even larger number are drifting out of the 
ealling, and it is undeniable that denom- 
inational leaders are at their wits’ ends 
over the problem of recruits for the theo- 
logical schools. 

Because the problem involves the prog- 
ress of our own denomination, possibly 
the psychology of one who after nearly 
a dozen years of secular pursuits comes 
back to assume the ministerial harness 
again may be interesting. 

The gist of the whole matter is: I came 
back to the work of a minister because I 
became convinced that the pulpit is a 
unique place of power. When I left the 
ministry I thought otherwise. I welcomed 
an opportunity to leave what seemed at 
that time a futile work. I have come 
back believing that that work is at once 
the most difficult and the most important 
which can engage a man’s energies. 

Of course there is always the question 
of fitness to be considered. When one 
talks about coming back into the ministry 
he must realize that for him the term 
earries some of the significance that it has 
in the vernacular of the day. Like the 
athlete who would ‘‘come back,’ he must 
be able to “deliver the goods” and still 
possess a “punch.” 

A man re-enters the ministry because 
he is convinced that it offers a vantage- 
ground for a big, complex, and vastly 
important work, which is nothing less than 
saving the world from losing its idealism, 
its consciousness of the divine, and its 
sense of direction. Freeing the thing 
from cant, it is saving the world for right- 
eousness. In no other calling can we 
bring our influence to bear so directly. 
The call comes with irresistible force to 
those of us who have had the special train- 
ing, who possess a clear-cut philosophy 
and a moral purpose. 

Many men are hearing the same ¢all in 
these troubled days when the _ sanest 
thinkers warn us that our civilization is 
in jeopardy. Some are using the news- 
papers, some the tools of politics; others 
are trying to reorganize social groups. 


tion. 
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Each man must work as he ean. The 
whole fabric of our civilization is 
threatened with disorganization. Fun- 
damentally the greatest need is spiritual 
vision. The Unitarian ministry offers a 
unique position for service. 

Where can a man cope so directly with 
the problem of social maladjustment, or 
disarmament, or muddled religious philos- 
ophy as from the Unitarian pulpit? The 
free-lance agitator on a soap-box may have 
more freedom of expression than a Uni- 
tarian minister in his pulpit, but that is 
about the only type to be excepted. After 
the Unitarian minister has observed a 
reasonable amount of common sense in not 
violating the proprieties and traditions 
of his privileged place, he can express him- 
self with the utmost freedom and has an 
opportunity for almost unlimited initiative. 

Because the Unitarian pulpit presents 
the best opportunity for a man who wishes 
to meet the challenge of the age for service, 
some of us are coming back into the min- 
istry. The same motive will, I believe, 
fire the minds of young men and women 
ere long. 

As to rewards, it cannot be denied that 
they are largely those of the spirit; of the 
consecration of one’s talents for whatever 
they are worth to a service inspired by 
altruistic motives. In justice to the Uni- 
tarian denomination it must be said the 
average salary is higher than that in any 
other denomination. The salary of a min- 
ister who is reasonably successful is on a 
level with ‘that received by the reasonably 
successful teacher or newspaper man. 
That ministerial salaries are frequently 
somewhat inadequate to meet the demands 
made upon one who occupies the social 
position of the clergyman must be granted. 
3ut, on the other hand, for the minister 
who is alive mentally and possessed of 
real spiritual zeal, the dead line is pushed 
farther along in life than in any other 
calling. Some of the finest work in our 
denomination is being done by men in 
their fifties and sixties and even by those 
approaching the Scriptural threescore 
years and ten. 

There are other compensations. Take 
the rewards in friendship. How many 
and beautiful and altogether soul-satisfy- 
ing are the friendships a pastor makes in 
his various parishes and among his fellow- 
workers in the denomination! What can 
life bring that is worth more than such 
companions? The minister meets men on 
a plane from which much of the strain 
of selfishness is eliminated and this per- 
mits the formation of noble associations. 

Another advantage is that of leisure to 
make a study of great problems and to 
feed one’s self intellectually and spiritually 
upon great books. He must, if he be a 
real pastor, preach his sermons against 
the background of history and of a sane 
and reverent philosophy of life. The reac- 
tion upon himself must find its fruitage 
in character. 

There is a call to-day to our Unitarian 
ministry, a call clear and distinet. All 
religious men and women sense the danger 
of our present materialism. Some are 
throwing themselves into premillenarian- 
ism and other forms of theological reac- 
But the effect of the scientific 
method has made it impossible for the 
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more thoughtful and sane to follow such 
ideals. For them the old gods are dead 
and the myth remains a myth. The world 
hungers for a restatement of spiritual 
values in terms which shall not do violence 
to the reason or flaunt scientific knowledge. 

Our denomination thrills with a new 
vitality. We are preparing to do in a 
large way the things we have been doing 
for a century or so in a small way. One 
effect must inevitably be that many will 
become responsive to the eall to service 
and some of them will seek noble spirit- 
ual adventure in the liberal ministry. 
Courageously but with proper humility 
they will surely come to answer the eall 
to a service of humanity which is at once 
the most difficult and the most important 
in the world. 


Films for Churches 


The church has been aware of the draw- 
ing, educating influence of motion pictures 
for a considerable period, but it has not 
known exactly how to utilize them in the 
church service. Ministers have experi- 
mented, parish committees have approved 
and criticised, congregations have been 
attracted and repelled. The fact is that 
while moving pictures have passed the 
experimental stage as a commercial yen- 
ture and a popular amusement, they are 
still an experiment with schools and 
churches. Leaders in both education and 
religion, perceiving the vast -possibilities 
of the film, have recommended methods 
which if adopted, they asserted, would 
have nothing short of a revolutionizing 
effect. Opinion has been evenly divided 
among ministers as to the place of the mo- 
tion picture in the church. The chief 
argument of those who objected included 
the lack of proper films. To supply this 
need a company has recently been or- 
ganized known as the Church Film Com- 
pany, with executive office at Boston, Mass. 

The Company wishes to provide films 
suitable for release to churches and has 
already supplied forty parishes satisfac- 
torily. Its list includes films classified as 
Biblical, missionary, comedy, travel, 
drama, and health. Such reels as “The 
Good Samaritan,’ “Blind Bartimzeus,” 
“The Widow’s Mite,” and “The Prodigal” 
are classed under Biblical; ‘“Ram-Das” 
and “Eyes of the Blind.” under missionary ; 
“Magic Powder of Life,” “A Match in 
Quarantine,” and “Study in Tempo” under 
comedy ; “Canton China” and “Peaks and 
Parks” under travel; “The Stream of 
Life” and “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back” under drama; and “The High 
Road” under health. The directors of 
the Church Film Company are Charles M. 
Cox, William H. Loring, Avery A. Thresher, 
Frank W. Kimball, and Leon B. Smith. 

It is only a question of time before the 
purpose of moving pictures, as declared 
by Jesse L. Lasky, the well-known pro- 
ducer, namely, “to improve the minds and 
the ideals of the ten million frequenters of 
moving-picture theatres, and to furnish 
them inspiration that will lead to better 
living throughout the nation,” will be an 
accomplished fact. Nothing can help bring 
in that day better than organization of — 
companies having for their declared object 
the mental and spiritual education of the 
young. > = 
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Tue WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Character is a 
priceless fabric 
which the unseen 
fingers of the soul 
are ever weaving. 


Miss Lowell Greets 
Twenty-three Thousand 
Her annual message urges every woman to 
become a member of The Alliance 


Once more I claim the happy privilege 
of sending greetings to the 23,000 Alliance 
women in the United States and Canada. 


Last year was a year of great accomplish-' 


ment, which is but an inspiration to go 
on to ever greater things— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 


This year we are hoping to build on the 
foundations laid by the Campaign of last 
year. The successful financial attempt 
was only a beginning, for now we must 
prove that we have a religion which, by its 
very simplicity, is needed in the world. To 
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have our free and liberal faith at its best 
we need the strength of numbers, the 
more church members we have the more 
loyalty we can count on. Let us aim at 
haying every woman a member of The 
Alliance; will you, each one who hears 
this letter, see to it that any friend or 
neighbor who is not already a member 
is cordially invited to join us? Prove to 


her that there is important work to be 


done and that we need her help. Then, 
when you have the interest which this 
increased membership will bring, can you 
not show that the Church will be the 
stronger for loyal support and urge all 
your women, who do not belong, to join 
the Church? In addition to the impor- 
tance of increasing church membership let 
us remember our own responsibilities, 
indeed, if we have the strength and enthu- 
siasm of really belonging to Alliance and 
Church, we cannot forget them. We like 
to emphasize the fact that The Alliance 
is different from a club, and, with that 
end in view, many of the Branches are 
using a simple, religious service to open 
their meetings; will you, who have not 
had a service, consider whether it would 
serve as an inspiration to better work? 
Will you keep in touch with Alliance 
Headquarters by reading Word and Work, 
where our special responsibilities are set 
forth? We have our own churches, which 
need a helping hand, we have the Sunday- 
school workers, who are doing so much to 
stimulate the life of the churches, the 
schools at Swansboro and Shelter Neck 
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ask our help, and we are eager to show 
that Unitarians are interested in things 
outside the borders of our own country 
by extending sympathy and support to 
Italy, France, Hungary, Japan. If the 
Alliance Branches give their support to 
these objects we shall prove that it is 
worth while to belong to the Unitarian 
Church, which has so many opportunities 
to be of use to the world and we shall 
truly quicken its religious life. I call 
upon your loyal enthusiasm to make this 
year an even better one than the last. 
. Lucy Lowe tt. 
25 Bracon STREET, Boston, October 1, 1921. 


A Wish 


RUTH IRVING CONNER 


I would that I a lark might be! 

I’d set my heart high in a tree 

And sing and sing right merrily 
God’s morning hymn! 


When twilight closed and all grew still 

I’d fly to yonder purple hill 

And pour o’er rock and whispering rill 
God’s evening hymn. 


Through tattered clothes small vices do 
appear ; 

Robes and furred gowns hide all. 
sin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless 
breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, 
pierce it. 


Plate 


a pigmy’s straw doth 


—Shakespeare. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDY TODAY 


Addresses delivered at the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of the Meadville Theological School 


The addresses in this volume were given at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the founding of the Meadville 
Theological School, June 2, 3, and 4, 1920. They have been put into permanent form as a record of this 
anniversary and as a landmark in the history of theological science and theological teaching. 

The collection of addresses will prove a valuable addition to any minister’s library. $1.50; postpaid, $1.65. 
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The Historical Study of Religions. 


By James Bisserr Pratr, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, 


Williams College. 


Philosophic Conceptions 
Progress Depends. 
By Gerorce Row.tanp Donson, 


on 


Old Testament Study Today. 


By Henry Preservep Suitu, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
the Cognate Languages, and Librarian, Union Theological 


Seminary. 
New Testament Study Today. 


By Crayton Raymonp Bowen, Th.D., Frederic Henry Hedge 
Professor of New ‘Testament Interpretation, 


Theological School. 
History. in Theological Education. 


By Epuram Emerton, Ph.D., Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Emeritus, Harvard University. 


which ’ Further 


c Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Philosophy, Washington University. 
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The Modern Theological Method. 


By Francis Arsert Curistiz, D.D., James Freeman Clarke 
Professor of Church History, Meadville Theological School. 


Education in Worship. 


By Turopore Gerarp Soargs, Ph.D., Professor of Homiletics and 
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tical Theology, Divinity School, University of Chicago. 


The Equipment of the Minister as a Social Reformer. 

By Roserr James Hurcueon, 
Professor of Sociology, Ethics, and the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, Meadville Theological School. 
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A.M., Caleb Brewster Hackley 


His Training and His Task. 
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The Alliance: September Meeting 


The membership has reached the highest 
point thus far—Varied and fruitful labors 


The 331st meeting of the executive board 
was held September 16, Miss Lowell presid- 
ing; twenty-six were present from Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island. 

After the devotional service Miss Lowell 
called attention to the present year’s work 
of continuing the Campaign by strengthen- 
ing the life of our churches. She an- 
nounced that Mr. Carl B. Wetherell has 
been chosen Field Secretary to serve the 
American Unitarian Association, the Lay- 
men’s League, and The Alliance on the 
Pacific Coast. She spoke with satisfaction 
of the encouraging increase in Alliance 
membership, 23,218, the highest point ever 
reached, being a gain of 1,625 over the 
previous year. 

The visitors at Alliance Headquarters 
during the summer, 498, came from many 
States from New Hampshire to Texas, 
and west to California, Washington, and 
British Columbia. 

A vote of thanks was offered to Rev. E. 
Rosalind Lee of the British League for a 
contribution of eighteen books by English 
writers to the Circulating Library, in grat- 


itude for the use of the Library during 
her stay in America. Other accessions 


are the Life and Letters of John Brown, 
the gift of a grateful reader, and from the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Wendte’s “Starr King,” “New Pilgrimages 
of the Spirit,’ and two additional copies 
of Cooke’s “Unitarianism in America.” 

The Southern Circuit committee re- 
ported that work is starting well in North 
Carolina, with Mr. Cowan in his Circuit 
and Miss Elizabeth Marquand in charge 
at Swansboro. Teachers have been secured 
for the Carolina Industrial School, and 
a good year is in prospect. 

On the recommendation of the Appeals 
committee it was voted to endorse and put 
before the branches three Appeals for $500 
each: for Orlando, Fla., for pews in the 
renovated and enlarged church; for 
Jacksonville, Fla., for permanent furnish- 
ings for the parsonage which the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association is about to 
build (Jacksonville is now to have a min- 
ister the whole year through instead of 
during the winter months alone) ;. for 
Westboro, Mass., for church furnishings 
in a rehabilitated old New England church. 

Mrs. Claude U. Gilson and Miss Mary 
F. Gill have been welcome visitors from 
The Alliance to the British League the 
past summer. Miss Gill has spoken most 
acceptably on Friendly Links and Junior 
Alliance. Mrs. Gilson was able to meet 
our liberal workers in Italy. 

The Hungarian embroideries ordered 
through Mrs. Bernard Allen of the British 
League, from the Hungarian women, have 
been received through the kindness of Mrs. 
Mary Fifield King, who brought them to 
this country, and they are greatly admired. 

The committee voted $150 of the mis- 
sionary collection taken in May to Mr. 
Kukhi’s work in Egypt and Palestine. 

The College Centres committee reported 
progress. A student secretary has been 
engaged at Lincoln, Neb., to work with the 
young women in co-operation with the 
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young man employed by the Laymen’s 
League. 

The Social Service committee plans to 
make itself a real power in the Alliance 
world. A box of clothing is to be sent to 
Mr. Hankinson at Budapest for the Hun- 
garian refugees. 

The Summer Meetings at the Isles of 


Shoals were reported most helpful and 
inspiring. Miss Lowell’s presence at the 


Young People’s meeting and her message 
were deeply appreciated, and Miss Helen 
Tufts gave an admirable address at the 
Alliance meeting, showing ways of ¢o- 
operation with the young people. 

The Alliance delegates to the General 
Conference are Miss Lowell, Mrs. Neyes, 
and Mrs. Atherton. 

A message of sympathy was voted to 
the family of Mrs. Minnie A. Bishoprick 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., a former director, with 
appreciation of her ever loyal devotion. 


Rev. Hilary Bygrave 


L. B. M. 

The announcement of Mr. Bygrave’s 
death at the home of his daughter, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Monday, September 26, will 
awaken many interesting memories in 
those who have known him as a devoted 
pastor and a warm-hearted friend and com- 


rade. Born in England seventy-five years 
ago, his nearly half-century of residence 


in this country did not deprive him of a 
certain quality of speech and manner 
gained in the land of his birth, which gave 
an added charm to a naturally attractive 
address. In the long years as a successful 
minister in the Unitarian Fellowship, fill- 
ing pastorates in Hudson, Mass.; Toronto, 
Canada; and Belmont, Mass., he did not 
lose the evangelical motive and spiritual 
fervor which he acquired in those early 
years when, in his native country and for 
a brief period in the land of his adoption, 
he served the cause of religion in the older 
branch of the Congregational body. 

Added to a fervent spirit in the preach- 
ing of the gospel there was in him a gen- 
uine love of humankind, a warm sympathy 
for the sorrowing, and a ‘rare gift of 
poetic expression, which in publie prayer 
and occasionally in graceful verse made 
him peculiarly effective as a_ spiritual 
leader and helper. 

After the close of his sixteen years’ 
pastorate in Belmont, Mr. Bygrave spent 
some years in the temporary supply of a 
number of pulpits, and has been success+ 
fully employed in several missionary en- 
terprises. During the last few years of 
his life, however, on account of impaired 
health, he has been more or less in retire- 
ment. In this period of comparative 
inactivity his keen enjoyment of the best 
and most beautiful things in literature, 
his deep concern for the great world 
movements taking place around him, and 
his clear faith in spiritual realities have 
been for him sources of deepest strength 
and comfort. His long life in the service 
of true religion had prepared him for 
that test which sooner or later comes to 
all, the test of solitude and inaction. The 
courage and hope with which he met these 
trying conditions testify to the rich qual- 
ities of mind and heart which were 
included in the earlier years of strength 
and earnest labor. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Hazel Rugg Rogers 
an application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Harry Lutz, Secre- 
tary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Meetings and Conferences 


Conference of Iowa Unitarians 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association and the fall meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society will 
be held October 17, 18, and 19 in Des 
Moines. ~The Unitarian church of Des 
Moines extends the hospitality of its 
homes to visiting delegates and other lib- 
eral and earnest people who may attend. 
Delegates are asked to go at once to the 
church for registration and information. 

The officers of the Iowa Unitarian Asso- 
ciation are as follows: President, W. F. 
Baxter, Omaha, Neb.; vice-president, Mrs. 
Sadie Hook Passig, Humboldt, Ia.; secre- 
tary, Rey. Charles E. Snyder, Sioux City, 
Ta.;. treasurer, Henry H. Griffiths, Des 
Moines, Ia.; directors: Rey. Frank C. 
Doan, Iowa City,.Ia.; Mrs. G. W. Heller, 
Keokuk, Ia.; Dr. 8S. B. Hoskins, Sioux City, 
Ia.; and Mrs. Mary Emsley Adams, Mason 
City, Ia. 

The following programme ‘has been ar- 
ranged :— 


Monday, October 17: 8 P.M., devotional ser- 
vice, led by Rey. A. E. F. Mobbs, Humboldt, 
Ia. Platform meeting. Address, ‘‘Which Comes 
First, Character or Belief?’ Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Boston, Mass. Address, “What is 
God Doing Now?” Rey. F. C. Doan, Iowa City, 
Ta. 

Tuesday, October 18: 9.30 A.M., first session 
of Sunday School Institute. Address, “What 
Shall our Sunday-schools Teach?” Rey. William 
I. Lawrance. Address, “The Unfolding of the 
Religious Instinct,’ Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. Address, 
“Religion in the Home,’ Miss D. Louise Hender- 
son, Chicago, Ill. 12.30 p.m., luncheon at the 
church. 2 P.M., business session Iowa Unitarian 
Association. Reading of minutes. Appointments 
ot conference committees. Reports of officers. 
Reports of the annual committees. Greetings 
from the Iowa Universalist Convention, Mr. L. 
V. Harpel, Boone, Ia. 3 P.m., second session of 
the Sunday School Institute. Address, “The 
Unwrought Iron,” Rev. Frederick M. Bliot, St. 
Paul, Minn. Closing address, Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. 8 P.M., devotional service, led by 
Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, Omaha, Neb. Platform 
meeting, ‘‘What Is a Church For?’ As a Min- 
ister sees it, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. As a 
Layman sees it, J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston, 
Mass. 

Wednesday, October 19: 9.80 P.M., section 
meetings. Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Clark J. 
Daniels, Des Moines, presiding; Miss Bella L. 
Taussig, St. Louis, Mo. Laymen’s League, W. 
F. Baxter, presiding. Address, J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr. Ministers, Rev. BE. H. Reeman, — 
presiding. Addresses: Rey. J. W. Macdonald, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Rey. C. W. Reese, Chicago, il. 
(These dection meetings will be continued dur- 


ing the luncheon hour each in a place to be — = 


announced.) 2 P.M., second business se 
Towa Unitarian Association. Reports of com- 
mittees. Report of committee on history, B 
Eleanor BE, Gordon, Hamilton, Il. Re 
committee on Young People's work, 0 


H. Passig, Humboldt, Ia. Hlection of officers. 
‘General business. Address, Rev. C. W. Reese. 
6 p.m., fellowship banquet at the church. 


South Middlesex Conference 


The South Middlesex Conference will 
hold its autumn session with the First 
Parish in Concord, Mass., Wednesday 
morning and afternoon, October 19, 1921. 
The opening address will be given by Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell of Lynn. His subject 
will be “The Church’s Answer to the Ques- 
tion of the Times.” Other addresses will 
be given by Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
Weston, Frederick W. Parker of Som- 
erville, Miss Anna Hall of Weston, and 
Rey. Minot Simons of Boston. These 
speakers will take for their subjects 
respectively, “The General Conference at 
Detroit,’ “The Laymen’s League at Nar- 
ragansett Pier,’ “The Isles of Shoals Insti- 
tute and its Value to our Churches and 
‘Sunday-schools,” and “The Spiritual Invig- 
oration of our Churches through a Mem- 
‘bership Campaign.” The devotional service 
will be conducted by Rey. Robert Allen 
Singsen of West Somerville. Concord may 
‘be reached by trains from the North Sta- 
tion at 7.55 and 11.15 a.m. Electric cars 
leave Arlington Heights for Concord at a 
quarter past each hour and make the trip 
in one hour. __ 


American Unitarian Association 
, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
-Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, September 13, 
1921, at. 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Cornish, Eliot, 
Fisher, Hobbs, Richardson, Robertson, 
Thayer, Tufts, Wright, Miss Bancroft, and 
Miss Lowell, and, by invitation, Mr. 
‘Fuller, the acting treasurer. 

In the absence of the treasurer, the 
‘assistant secretary submitted the treas- 
“urer’s report for the first quarter of the 
fiscal year, as follows :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand May 1, 1921........ $21,350.16 
From donations 1,865.13 
Bequest of Miss Anna Perkins 
Rogers of Boston, Mass., to 

create the Henry Bromfield 
RORORS s WB fos asactine fahels 
Bequest of Edwin H. Taylor 

of Peterboro, N.H., added 

to the Denzil Taylor Memo- 
PIALSONG, Gaiaiterte oma. os e's 
Bequest of Miss Mary E. Hunt 

of Nashua, N.H., to create 

the Mary E. Hunt Fund... 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary W. 
Tucker of Boston, Mass., 

to create the Mary W. 
TRUCKED CMU < 270% aratee'e axes 

James A. Noreross Memorial 
Fund — net proceeds from 

the sale of the South Uni- 

tarian Memorial Church of 
Worcester, Mass., to create 

the James A. Norcross 
Memorial Fund .......... 

Estate of R. Stuart Chase of 
Haverhill, Mass., added to 
Reserve Fund, additional. . 
Estate of Mrs. Maria H. Leroy 

of Lynn, Mass., added to 
sponerve- WHNG S25 ess 4.13 

First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Parish of Petersham, 
Mass., Fund, additional.... 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety Permanent Fund: 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account....... 
Sustentation Fund: Unitarian 
Campaign, Incorporated, on 


2,500.00 


9,500.00 


930.64 


22,471.49 


10.00 


73.59 


10,743.00 
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Religious Education Fund : 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account...... 

Church Equipment Account: 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account...... 

International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals Account: 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on account...... 

Investments, received for re- 
IN VESEMEREN ... «<< cateeeiates 

Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 

Income of invested funds.... 

DOPETOSE DAs scisisieg o's ac, 0% SESS 

Church Building Loan Fund, 
interestrer, 264 65. RRS 

Reimbursed for advances on 


Church Extension Account- 


Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work.. 


4,132.00 


31,232.15 


467.00 
117,758.10 


6, 


920.00 
2 


7.16 
82.47 
263.96 
7.69 


146.39 
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Reimbursed for advances on 
Department of Church Ex- 


ROUSING Nao cevcletstare p inves one. c.« 52.70 

Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings....... 88.46 
$306,999.22 

PAYMENTS 

For missionary purposes (societies, 
34S Ane Bsa eee CG oers $26,386.18 

Salaries and other missionary 
PROD DE ore Wiericisigte's Sim ks ee: 13,177.01 


Investments and reinvestments 160,521.26 
Investment Church Building 


Loan Fund, loans........ 13,600.00 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

CHESCE pam aheltieltidie © soit lamas 867.54 
Payments on account of sundry 

|B o (2m gn 212 | eet aid Nee od 9,514.47 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

elety, pensions... o2. Jock). 9,000.00 
Chureh Equipment account... 20,742.88 


CHURCH FILM COMPANY 


Formerly The International Church Film Corporation of New England 


MOTION-PICTURE SERVICE 


Wholesome midweek entertainment programs at a cost of from 


$10.00 to $25.00. 


Feature films of five or six reels suitable for Sunday-night use 
which carry either a distinct reli 


or patriotic lesson. 


gious message or teach some moral 


One-reel subjects for use in the Sunday-school hour or for Sunday 
evening. Biblical—Religious—Patriotic and Moral. 


We ask your co-operation. 


CHARLES M. COX 


DIRECTORS 


AVERY A. THRESHER 


FRANK W. KIMBALL 


64. BROADWAY 


10,000.00 ~ 


10,743.00 


WM. H. LORING 
LEON B. SMITH 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BEACON COURSE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Its primary aim is to guide developing lives and to lead 
them to genuine Christian manhood and womanhood. It is 
carefully graded, year by year, in accordance with moral and 
spiritual needs as well as intellectual aptitudes and limitations. 


The material is largely, but not wholly, Biblical. 


The books 


already published can be adapted to schools of any size. 


Note: 


Leaflets for the first quarter of the First Book of Religion, for age 


six, will be issued for use this year in quarterly form, and the first 
quarter are now ready. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 
Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street 


BOSTON 


980 


Church HExtension account... 6,918.98 
Religious Education Fund... 2,938.43 
International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals account... 432.00 
Publication Department...... 6,250.00 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 4,230.29 
Cash on hand September 1, 1921.. 382,420.18 


$306,999.22 


The board voted to ratify and confirm 
the action of the executive committee as 
taken on June 2, June 21, and July 22, 
1921, as follows :— 


Voted, To appropriate in aid of All Souls 
Church, Winnipeg, Man., the unexpected bal- 
ance of the budget for the Canadian North- 
west, $250, and $350 from the unexpended 
balance for the Western States, a total of 
$600. 

Voted, To appropriate $60, the unexpended 
balance in the Pacific Budget, toward the sal- 
ary of Rev. BH. M. Wilbur, as acting field secre- 
tary for the month of May, together with $15 
and other expenses from travel account. 

Voted, To ratify and confirm the votes and 
appropriations of the committee on church 
extension and church equipment as follows :— 


Voted, To appropriate a sum not to 
exceed $2,500 for the current fiscal year 
for the Association’s share of the salary 
and travelling expenses of a field secretary 
on the Pacific Coast, provided that the 
other denominational societies will provide 
an equal share in accordance with’ the rec- 
ommendation of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference. 

Voted, To approve, with certain modifica- 
tions and suggestions, the plans and specifi- 
cations for the White Plains, N.Y., meet- 
ing-house and to authorize the letting of 
the contracts. 

Voted, To appoint Messrs. Simons, F. M. 
Eliot, R. 8. Loring, and C. W. Reese a com- 
mittee to study and report upon a possible 
Unitarian advance in the city and district 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Voted, To extend to the trustees, minister, 
and members of the Unitarian church in Niag- 
ara Falls, N.Y., hearty congratulations upon 
the success of the society in raising $15,000 
for the Building Fund. 

Voted, That the committee desires to co- 
operate in the construction of the new build- 
ing, and that it approves the sketches for the 
design of the building submitted by the trustees 
of the church in Niagara Falls and estimated 
by the trustees to cost $30,000. 

Voted, That it is the purpose of the com- 
mittee to make some financial contribution to 
the Building Fund as soon as the Church 
Equipment Fund shall have been reinforced ; 
therefore 

Voted, To authorize Mr. Simons to say to the 
trustees of the church in Niagara Falls that 
the Church Equipment Fund will be respon- 
sible for the last $10,000 of whatever sum may 
be necessary to build and furnish the pro- 
posed church in Niagara Falls, provided that 


I. The building shall be constructed, 
furnished, and completed without debt ex- 
cept that the trustees shall have permis- 
sion to borrow locally on their own or the 
society’s note a sum not to exceed $5,000. 

II. The plans and contracts shall be 
approved by this committee or its desig- 
nated representative. 

Ill. The building shall be known and 
marked as the Unitarian Church or as 
Unity Church. 

Iv. If all conditions are fulfilled, the 
first payment of the Association’s pledge 
shall become due on January 1, 1922. 


Voted, To heartily approve the plans pro- 
posed by Mr. Simons to the Central Council, 
and endorsed by that body, for enlarging the 
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membership, quickening the missionary zeal, 
and deepening the spiritual life of the Unita- 
rian churches. 

Voted, To appropriate from the Church Ex- 
tension Fund, for carrying out these plans, a 
sum not to exceed $5,000, with the under- 
standing that the Laymen’s League, The Alli- 
ance, and the Young People’s Religious Union 
will together provide an equal sum, the whole 
to be expended under the direction of a joint 
committee representing the organizations 
named in the vote of the Central Council. 

Voted, To appoint Mr. Simons and Dr. Buck 
as representatives of the Association on the 
proposed joint committee. 

Voted, To approve the working drawings and 
specifications for the enlargement and the im- 
provement of the church in Orlando, Fla., and 
to authorize the letting of the contracts in 
accordance with the specifications. 

Voted, To authorize the expenditure of a 
sum not to exceed $1,000 from the Church 
Equipment Fund for repairs on the church at 
Salem, Ore., the money not to be expended 
until the deed for the property is in the hands 
of the treasurer of the Association. 

Voted, That $2,400 be appropriated for re- 
establishing the church at Charleston, W. Va., 
under the leadership of Rey. Arthur Schoen- 
feldt. 

Voted, Provided that the First Congrega- 
tional Society in Westboro, Mass., will raise 
among its own members and friends a sum of 
not less than $2,500 for the repair and reno- 
vation of the meeting-house, and further 

Provided that the society in Westboro will 
satisfy the officers of the Association of the 
validity of the title of the society in the 
church property and of the adequacy of the 
constitution and by-laws of the society, and 
that the society will give security that when- 
ever the society ceases, in the judgment of the 
directors of the Association, to be exercising 
the functions of an active Unitarian church, 
the gratuity appropriations provided for in 
the next clause of this resolution will be 
repaid to the Association; then . 

Voted, To appropriate from the Church 
Equipment Fund $2,500 for the repair and 
renovation of the meeting-house in Westboro, 
and 

Voted, To recommend to the committee on 
Church Building Loan Fund that a loan of 
$2,500 on the usual terms be made for the 
same purpose. 

It is understood that these sums thus pro- 
vided for will be used for (1) the plumbing 
and repair of the tower; (2) the painting of 
the outside of the church; (3) the re-decora- 
tion of the interior of the church; (4) the 
improvement and modernization of the elec- 
tric wiring; and (5) for such other repairs 
and improvements as may be within the re- 
sources provided by this vote, and which 
receive the approval of the officers of the 
Association. 

Voted, To appoint Henry H. Fuller to act 
as attorney for the treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association, Henry M. Williams, dur- 
ing the absence of Mr. Williams in Burope, 
with authority to sign checks, and to have, 
in company with one of the executive officers 
of the Association, access to the safe deposit 
boxes. 

Voted, To approve the following names for 
the eligible list of the trustees of Proctor 
Academy: Gen. George T. Cruft, Boston, Mass. ; 
Mr. Richard Sulloway, Franklin, N.H.; Mr. 
Clarence EH. Carr, Andover, N.H.; Mr. Perey 
A. Atherton, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Walter 8. 
Carr, Andover, N.H.; Mrs. William DeY. 
Field, Auburndale, Mass.; Bert BH. Holland, 
Esq., Boston, Mass.; Mrs. H. Fox Davis, Man- 
chester, N.H.; Mrs. Lucie H. Odell, Franklin, 
N.H.; Rev. Charles BE. Park, Boston, Mass. ; 
Miss Mary R. Proctor, Franklin, N.H.; Mrs. 
W. K. Robbins, Manchester, N.H.; Walter C. 
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Rowe, M.D., Concord, N.H.; Mr. James W. 
Seales, Andover, N.H.; Mrs. Robert Gould 
Shaw, Boston, Mass.; Miss Anna M. Bancroft, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. A. M. Hancock, Franklin, 
N.H.; Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rey. T. J. Horner, Manchester, N.H.; Rey. G. 
F. Patterson, Concord, N.H.; Rev. Samuel 
C. Beane, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. Wilton B. 
Cross, Franklin, N.H.; Mr. Francis T. Clayton, 
Concord, N.H.; Mr. Charles H. Strong, New 
York, N.Y.; Rev. W. L. McKinney, Andover, 
N.H.; Mrs. Mabel M. Rohrer, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

‘Voted, To appropriate from the unexpended 
balance of the budget for the Southern States 
$200 in aid of the society in Highland Springs, 
Va., payable quarterly. 

Voted, To authorize and request Mr. Cornish 
to confer with the wardens and vestry of the 
Unitarian church in Charleston, S.C., con- 
cerning the co-operation of the church in the 
purchase of the estate on King Street, and the 
opening of the new entrance to the church 
grounds from King Street over the property 
now owned by the Association. 

Voted, To authorize Mr. Cornish to say to 
the wardens and vestry that the Association 
will give to the Unitarian church at Charles- 
ton, S8.C., the free use of a strip of land not 
to exceed twenty feet in width, extending from 
King Street through to the cemetery adjacent 
to the church, for an indefinite period, on con- 
dition that the Charleston church shall keép 
this path in good condition, attending to such 
paving and planting as may be necessary and 
expedient, without expense to the Association ; 
and provided that the church shall erect such 
railings along the side and gates at the en- 
trance, without expense to the Association, as 
shall be necessary for the protection of the 
cemetery and to prevent the approach from 
being improperly used; and provided that the 
church shall within a reasonable period cause 
to be erected, without expense to the Associa- 
tion, a suitable and decorative gateway, to 
gate posts, the plan to be submitted to the 
committee of the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association and to be 
approved by the committee. 

Voted, That the executive committee place 
on record the expectation of the committee for 
the present to maintain the buildings now upon 
the land recently purchased by the Association 
on King Street but within a reasonable period 
to dispose of the land and buildings except 
that part to be used as an entrance, for pur- 
poses that shall not be detrimental to the 
interests of the church. 

Voted, That when the title to the real estate 
in Lawrence, Mass., now held by the First Uni- 
tarian Society of said Lawrence, shall have been 
deeded to this Association, subject to a mort- 
gage for $6,000, this Association shall reconvey 
said real estate to said First Unitarian Society 
of Lawrence, with the following reversionary 
clause :— 

“To have and to hold the above-described 
premises unto the said grantee, its succes- 
sors and assigns, as long as said premises 
shall be used wholly for church purposes 
in accordance, as regards fundamental aims, 
beliefs, and purposes, not mere matters of 
ritual and ceremony, with the practices 
and customs of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion as practised by the majority of the 
ehurches for the time being holding mem- 
bership in the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Provided that should the grantee 
at any time cease to exist without provid- 
ing for the continued use of said premises 
for church purposes as aforesaid, or should 
at any time the premises hereby conveyed 
be used for any other purposes whatever 
than such uses, the premises peneby con- 
veyed shall then and thereby revert to and 
become the property of said American Uni- 
tarian Association, to which in such case 
there is hereby reserved the right of re- 
entry and of re-possession upon such con- 
dition broken.” 

And that the president, Samuel A. Dliot, an¢ 
the secretary, Louis C. Cornish, be and hereby 
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are authorized in behalf of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to affix the corporate seal 
thereto and to execute, acknowledge, and 
deliver said deed in its behalf. 

Voted, To appoint Dr. Eliot and Messrs. 
Cornish and Simons to be the delegates of the 
Association at the meeting of the General Con- 
ference in Detroit, Mich. 

Voted, To amend the agreement between the 
directors of the Association and the West Side 
Unitarian Church in New York, as adopted on 
April 12, 1921, so that it shall read as fol- 
lows :— 


“Voted, That the directors of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association extend to the 
minister, trustees, building committee, and 
members of the West Side Unitarian Church 
of New York an expression of hearty good- 
will and of keen interest in the building 
project which the church proposes to under- 
take. The directors of the Association 
recommend that the entire five lots pur- 
ehased for the proposed building be held, 
and an earnest effort made to raise suflfi- 
cient money to complete the entire proposed 
plant, both church and parish house. If 
this proves impossible, then two lots on 
the eastern side can be sold with the 
approval of said directors and the proceeds 
applied to the building fund. ; 

“The directors of the Association stand 
ready to appropriate for the building fund 
of the West Side Unitarian Church dollar 
for dollar up to a sum not to exceed 
$75,000, making a building fund of $150,- 
000. The subscriptions on the part of 
the church may be obtained from the con- 
stituency of the West Side Church and from 
other friends and well-wishers in Greater 
New York, but not from outside of that 
neighborhood. The receipts from the sale 
of the old Lenox Avenue property up to the 
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sum of $40,000 may be counted as part of 
the subscription on the part of the church. 
No part or portion of the fund subscribed 
for the new building or counted as part of 
the contribution to meet the equal contri- 
bution of the Association shall be used for 
the running expenses of the church, but 
may be devoted exclusively to the building 
project. 

“All sums ultimately advanced under this 
vote are to be represented by a note of 
the West Side Church in proper form, 
payable in or within ten years without 
interest, except as hereinafter provided, 
said note to be secured by a second mort- 
gage in the usual form on the said five lots, 
which mortgage shall be subject only to 
the existing first mortgage, and the West 
Side Unitarian Church obligates itself to 
pay the interest on the first mortgage and 
also to amortize the first mortgage at a 
rate of not less than $2,500 a year. These 
payments shall be the primary obligations 
in the annual expenditure of the society. 

“The designs for the proposed church 
and parish house, if that is included, shall 
be approved by the committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association before contracts 
are let. No contracts shall be let without 
the consent of the officers of the Associa- 
tion. 

“Tt is understood that the directors make 
no pledge toward the running expenses or 
annual budget of the West Side Unitarian 
Church. The contribution of the Associa- 
tion must be applied to the building pro- 
ject only. It is assumed that the society 
will continue to be entirely self-supporting 
and that the possession and use of the 
proposed new plant will put the society in 
a position of increasing strength and in- 
fluence. No call shall be made upon the 
Association for any money under this vote 
until after the resources in the hands of 
the building committee of the church shall 
have been exhausted. 

“Tf at any time the said church ceases 
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to be a member of the American Unitarian 
Association, or fails, in the judgment of 
the directors of the Association to fulfil the 
purposes and objects of a Unitarian church, 
the said church shall, upon receipt of 
written notice to that effect from said 
directors, pay interest on the said note at 
the rate of six per cent. (6%) per annum, 
payable quarterly from the date of such 
notice, and shall pay said note, both prin- 
cipal and interest, within one year from 
said date, unless said note by its terms 
becomes sooner payable. 

“Tt is understood that this vote embodies 
the outline of what the said Association is 
willing to do, but it shall not be binding 
upon the said Association until an agree- 
ment satisfactory to the said directors, em- 
bodying said terms and such other provi- 
sions as the directors may deem proper, 
has been duly executed by the said West 
Side Unitarian Church and delivered to the 
said Association.” 


Upon the recommendation of the Church 
Building Loan Fund committee it was 


Voted, To appropriate $1,000 for the use of 
the Ottawa, Canada, church, when and if the 
church executes the proper papers and fulfils 
the different requirements covering loans from 
this Fund. 


Mr. Richardson submitted a report for 
the committee on All Souls Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and stated that building op- 
erations had been begun. 

The president reported briefly on the 
building plans of numerous Unitarian 
churches. 

The secretary of the Department of 
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INSURANCE 


The executive secretary of the League wrote recently to a probate judge 
in Western New York, asking him to permit his name to be added to the 
list of speakers available for engagements among our Chapters. 


His request was declined, for good and sufficient reasons, which the judge 
gave, at the same time explaining that usually in such circumstances he 
told a few lies instead of being so abrupt in his refusal. 


Mc 


vation. 
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i accept. 


“Rest assured that I keep very busy going around preaching God’s love 
rather than His malice, and telling my fellow-men that Christianity can no 
longer be looked upon as an inexpensive form of life or fire insurance.” 


“T am able,” he said, “to pursue this method of escape because of my the- 
ology, believing in salvation by means of having the assurance to claim 
it, and a few lies more or less cannot- jeopardize this cock-sure kind of sal- 


“However, I am getting inoculated, a little bit, with Christianity, too; 
and I am truly anxious and willing to be of real service. But I am find- 
ing more opportunities for service than I can find time and strength to 
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11,550 Unitarian laymen have become inoculated—more than a little bit, 
in most cases—and recognize that the insurance of Christianity im- 
poses premiums that must be met by daily payments of service. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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Church Extension presented the report of 
the church extension committee, and it 
was 


Voted, To ratify and confirm the action of 
the Church Extension committee as follows :— 

Voted, That $1,250 be voted for the travelling 
and moving expenses of a minister to Seattle, 
Wash., with the understanding that this appro- 
priation shall cease to be’ available as the 
financial resources are developed. i 

Voted, That $875 be voted for the salary of 
a minister at Moline, Ill., on condition that the 
church, for the sum received, give a note with- 
out interest to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, secured by a mortgage on the real 
estate of the church, and payable when in the 
opinion of the board of directors of the Amer- 


ican Unitarian Association the church has 
ceased to function as a Unitarian church. 
Voted, That $400 be appropriated for the 


travelling expenses of Mr. Carl Wetherell, field 
secretary for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion on the Pacific Coast, with the understand- 
ing that the Laymen’s League appropriate a 
similar sum, 

Voted, That $1,000 be appropriated from the 
Church Equipment Fund for church building 
repairs at Fresno, Calif., the sum to be taken 
from the balance in appropriation for the pur- 
chase of a lot at Niagara Falls, N.Y., on condi- 
tion that $1,500 be expended on the repairs, 
$500 of which shall be raised by the society. 

Voted, That $600 be appropriated for church 
repairs at Edmonton, Alta., the sum to be taken 
from a balance from the appropriation made for 
the purchase of a lot in Greeley, Col. 

Voted, That $250 be appropriated for church 
repairs in Redlands, Calif., the sum to be taken 
from a balance from the appropriation made for 
the purchase of a lot in Greeley, Col., on con- 
dition that $250 be raised by the society for 
the same purpose. 


Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 


Voted, To authorize the Beacon Press to pur- 
chase five hundred (500) flat sheets of ‘The 
Passing and the Permanent in Religion” from 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
at £16, to be bound in paper covers with the 
understanding that the American Unitarian As- 
sociation will purchase the bound and unbound 
sheets remaining at the end of a year at a sum 
not to exceed $100. 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$75 from the Book and Tract Fund toward half 
the expense of purchasing one hundred (100) 
copies of “The Hymn and Tune Book” for Proc- 
tor Academy, Andover, N.H., provided the 
school can raise the balance. 

Voted, That Social Service Bulletins numbers 
21, 25, and 32 be dropped from the catalogue, 
if this action seems advisable to the committee 
on community service. 

Voted, To publish in the Beacon Course of 
Religious Education the ‘“‘Handwork of the First 
Book in Religion” as assignment for Grade 6 in 
that course. 

Voted, To publish in the Beacon Course the 
manual “Peter and Paul and their Friends,” by 
Helen Nicolay, after it has undergone final re- 
vision by the Religious Education Department. 


The secretary reported briefly on the 
situation of the Unitarian churches in 
Hungary, and the president reported on the 
preliminary plans of the International 
Congress to be held in Holland in the 
summer of 1922. 

The president also submitted a report 
on the work at the Unitarian Headquar- 
ters at Chantauqua, N.Y., and the assist- 
ant secretary submitted a- report on the 
activities of the Hospitality House at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR, 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


Norfolk House Centre 
ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


38 years of Increasing Service to our Community. 
5,000 Persons use our Building. 
Classes, Clubs, Fellowship 
make 
Better Homes and Better Citizens. 
Always a Unitarian Undertaking. 
To start 1922 without a deficit, we need $5,000 at once. 
CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIE, President. 
MARGARET W. THACHER, Clerk. 
DUDLEY L. PICKMAN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
Donations may be sent to 
MISS LOUISA HUNNEWELL, Assistant Treasurer, 
261 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Presinent EDWARD A, CHURCH, TREASURER 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


INSTITUTED 
1851 


INCORPORATED 
1852 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
THE LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provi- 
sions, including Two Summer Sessions at the 
University of Chicago. Two scholarships of 
$500.00 each are offered for the year 1921-1922 for 
college graduates of high standing and large 
promise intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. 
Travelling fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to 
F. Souruworru, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,550 laymen, organized in 243 chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
_where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; ‘ 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities, 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON ll, MASS. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Bates the fol- 


lowing vote was passed :— 


Voted, To authorize the acting treasurer, 
Henry H. Fuller, Esq., to sign and seal for and 
in behalf of the American Unitarian Association 
a power of attorney to H. T. Newcomb of New 
York City, to secure the refund of money paid 
by mistake to a collector of internal revenue of 
the United States by the executors of the will 
of the late John Sweetser as a legacy tax then 
claimed to be due to the United States of 
America. 


Mr. Fuller reported on the investments 
made by him in the name of the Associa- 
tion during the summer. 

The board requested the president to 
convey to Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., the 
hearty congratulations and greetings of 
the board on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday. 


Upon the recommendation of the secr 
tary it was ; 


Voted, To appropriate an additional sum, not 
to exceed $4,000, to be taken from the Reserve 
Fund for the furtherance of the work in Japan 
under the direction of Rey. John B. W. Day, and 
to authorize Mr. Day to maintain as an emer- 
gency fund the money turned over to him by 
Professor Price, stated in Mr. Price’s letter to 
Mr. Day under date of November 7, 1920, to . 
be 1,858.74 yen. 


Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on comity and fellowship it was 

Voted, To authorize and request the president 
to draft, for submission to the committee, a 
letter to the Universalist General Convention, 
offering closer co-operation, iy 


Upon the recommendation of the seere- 
tary it was 


Voted, To assign the scholarship 
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Smith Education Fund at $300 each to Mr. 
Macleod Douthit and Mr. Ralph Crane. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.15 p.m. 


Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Plan your day so that you will have a 
little while with God. Once in twenty-four 
hours reach up and touch the Infinite. It is 
well to do this alone. It is better to do this 
with your family. Do this, not from a 
sense of duty, not as an irksome task to 
be over with as soon as possible, but for 
the -real, usable Strength, Sanity, Poise, 
Vision, and Optimism you can get from it. 
Almost every human being comes home 
every day. Wecome home to sleep. What 
a world it would be if we came home to 
God! “I came from God,” said George 
Macdonald, “I am going back to God. I 
will have no gaps of death in my life.”— 
Frank Crane. 


Obituary 


FRANK F. TINGLEY 
Frank F. Tingley was born at 144 Benevolent 
Street, Providence, R.I., October 7, 1844. He 
was the son of Henry F. and Lucy Ann Tingley, 
and .was educated. in the Providence public 
schools. Upon graduating from high school he 


-enlisted in the 19th Rhode Island Volunteer 


Regiment under Captain Dyer and Colonel Bliss. 
After spending three months with the Regiment 
he was discharged from the Service as being 
under age. 

He then entered the office of A. C. Morse, 
architect, and later he worked in the offices of 
J. C. Bucklin, Alf. Stone, and the Tingley 
Marble Company. 

He was also agent for the Smith Granite 
Company of Westerly, and after leaving them he 
opened offices of his own in Boston and Provi- 
dence, making a specialty of monumental archi- 
tecture. Many of the most prominent monu- 
ments in Massachusetts and Rhede Island 
cemeteries were designed by him. 

He built many large manufacturing buildings, 
among them the Kent and Stanley Building, 
Providence, R.I., and the Sayles Bleachery at 
Phillipsdale, R.I. 

He conducted the competitions and was the 
Director of Works for The Deborah Cook Sayles 
Public Library, Pawtucket, R.I., and also for 
The Memorial Hospital, Pawtucket, R.1. 

He was also prominent as a musician, begin- 
ning to study the piano when about seven. His 
teachers were Miss Fannie Bowen, William O. 
Fuller, and Charles G. Pond. He first studied 
the organ when fourteen, under the direction 
of his father and later with L. P. Downes and 
Eugene Thayer of. Boston, and later taught 
piano at the New England Conservatory of 
Music for about a year. He was organist at 
the Richniond Street: Church, Providence, when 
fourteen, and later he held similar positions at 


_ the Union Congregational Church, Beneficent 


Congregational Church, Westminster Unitarian 
Church, and Central Baptist Church of Provi- 
dence. He also held similar positions at the 
Shawmut Congregational Church, and at Dr. 
Putnam's Unitarian Chureh of Boston. 

Mr. Tingley was one of the founders of the 
Providence Rescue Home and Mission, and 


- served for many years as secretary of the Board 


of Managers of that institution. He was an 


“Honorary Associate of the Rhode Island Chap- 


ter of the American Institute of Architects, and 
a member of the Beneficent Congregational 
Church of Providence and of the American 


_ Guild of Organists. 


In 1867 he married Miss Orlena McConkey of 
Stonington, Conn., who died in 1895, 
In 1899 he married Miss Louisa Paine of 
Providence, R.I., a practising physician of 
Boston and Providence, who makes a specialty 
of ophthalmology. 
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Do Unitarians 
Believe In God? 


That was the question Dr. Dodson asked in THE 
REGISTER of August 11. 


From all over the country came letters in answer. 
Since Dr. Dodson’s article appeared, THE REG- 
ISTER has published twenty-six letters presenting 
all points of view on the subject of Theism. 


This discussion ‘proved that Unitarianism is a vig- 
orous and vital religion. It reaffirmed the principle 
of liberty upon which our denomination is founded. 
It showed that Unitarians do believe in God, how- 
ever much their conception of His nature may differ. 


Those who followed the progress of this discussion 
in THE REGISTER—and anyone else who is in- 
terested in vital religious questions—will be eager to 
learn the results of the Detroit Conference. 


THE REGISTER will report and interpret all the 
significant things that took place at Detroit. 


Be sure you get copies of the paper containing these 
reports. Pass them on to all who are interested. 
This is an excellent time to send a subscription to 
your friend who is interested in Unitarianism. Just 
use the blank below. 


Tue CuristTiAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send THE REGISTER for 6 months 
to the following address for which I enclose 
$2 (check, money order or cash). 


dS SRS! Ee ae 


~ PLEASANTRIES | 


“What's this new conference they’re 
going to have in America?’ “Oh, they’re 
going to make peace among the Allies.” 


“Pa, what does D.D. after a man’s 
name mean?” “That he’s a doctor who 
makes a practice of preaching, my son.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Insurance Agent: “But you surely agree 
to taking out an insurance policy to cover 
your burial expenses?’ Wily Scot: “Na, 
na, mon; I micht be lost at sea !”—Passing 
Show. 


“Why do you object to children in your 
apartment-house?” “As a matter of kind- 
ness. People who are raising families 
can’t be expected to pay the rentals I 
require.’—Washington Star. 


A lady who had eaten a rather unsatis- 
fying lunch remarked to the proprietor of 
the restaurant that his sandwiches re- 
minded her of her home town. Feeling 
complimented, he asked its name, and was 


ra 


answered—‘‘Need-ham.” (oh 


“Strange,” said the first tramp, med- 
itatively, “how few of your youthful 
dreams ever come true!” “Oh, I dunno,” 
said his companion; “I remember when I 
used to dream about wearin’ long trousers, 
and now I guess I wear ’em longer than 
any one else in the country.’—London 
Opinion. 


A still pertinent commentary on our 
public education : When the little boy came 
home from his first day at school he was 
crying. His mother asked him what was 
the matter. He said, “Teacher thook me.” 
“Why did she shake you?’ inquired his 
mother. “Because I didn’t know a wud. 
An’ I didn’t know the wud any more after 
thee thook me than I did before!” 


A vicar of a scattered rural parish had 
a remarkable knowledge of fungi. So 
keen was he on his hobby, that he some- 
times neglected his pastoral work to search 
for specimens. One day he stopped to 
see a bedridden old lady, who immediately 
reminded him how long it was since he 
had made his last call. “If I had been a 
toadstool,” she declared, “‘you’d have been 
to see me long ago!’”—London Post. 


John D. Rockefeller took a little girl 
in Cleveland to ride in his car and, after 
she had comfortably seated herself, he 
asked her, ‘‘Where would you like to go?” 
“Oh, I don’t care,” the little miss replied. 
“Where do you want to go?” “I,” Mr. 
Rockefeller replied with a twinkle in his 
eyes, “I want to go to heaven.” “O, Mr. 
Rockefeller,” the girl exclaimed, “I guess 
you haven’t got gasoline enough to take 
you there.”—Boston Globe. 


A little girl, whose father is widely 
known as a writer of humorous stories, 
was recently approached by a yisitor who 
said, “It must be nice to have a papa who 
knows so many fine stories.” The little 
girl blushed and hung her head. “Aren’t 
you proud of your papa?” the visitor 
asked. “Yes,” the little girl answered, 
“but I think I ought to tell you some- 
thing.” “What is it?’ “The stories of my 
papa’s aren’t stories at all.” “Not sto- 
ries?” “No.” And in a deep, hoarse whis- 
per, the child confessed. “He makes them 
all up out of his own head.”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION |. 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) -Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S8. 
Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St.. West Roxbury, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS COTTON 
MILLS 


TAX EXEMPT IN MASSACHUSETTS 


January Ist, 1916 
Capital Stock 


January Ist, 1921 
Capital Stock 


$3,000,000 $5,000,000 
Net Quick Assets Net Quick Assets 
$1,765,000 $6,000,000 


Market about 130 Market about 140 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


TH= OPEN SECRET or GOOD, THE FINAL GOAL 
A study of Life’s Deeper Forces 
By James T. Brxpy, Pu.D. 


Author of “The New World and the New Thought,” 
Rites Ethics of Evolution,” “Religion and Science as 
lies,”” ete. 


_ In this valuable book, Dr. Bixby presents the reasons 
for believing in a Divine Spirit of supreme wisdom, power, 
and love animating the material mechanisms of the 
universe. To all those puzzled by the evils of physical 
nature and human life, the author presents the solutions 
given by Science, Law, and Providence which maintain 
Christian faith in the Fatherhood of God. 

The striking chapters, namely, The Cosmic Motor 
Power, Atom and Spirit, Purpose in Nature, Law and 
Providence, Good the Final Goal, Fate or Choice, Our 
Self-made World, are especially valuable for reading by 
all those persons now interested in the question whether 
belief in a Heavenly Father, such as Christians believe 
in, should be superseded by the idea of a struggling and 
pevesfect Half-God such as recent strange theories advo- 
cate. 

12mo; 242 pages; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Bracon Srrert, Boston, Mass. 


DIRECT FROM MILL 


KNITTING YARNS. Finest quality GF 
pie 


all-wool worsted yarns. 4 weights. 
86 beautifal colors. ‘Send for 00 
samples FREE. Peace Dale Mills, 
Dept. 9. 25 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


CHURCHES ARE INVITED 


to place THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER on their calendar 
mailing lists. THE REGIS- 
TER wishes to publish ex- 
cerpts from. calendars, as 
local church news, lists of offi- 
cers, and paragraphs from ser- 
mons. Send to Edward H. 


Cotton, Editorial Department. 


When ordering change of 
address. please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
aoeyies at 11. The church is open daily from 

un : 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
voices. Sunday, October 16, Dr. Brown will 
preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 am. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLBS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, 
“The Cry of a Bible Pessimist.’”’ Chureh ser- 
vices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Primary classes at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. ‘All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rey. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Chureh School, 9.45 a.m. 
Morning service, 11 A.M. Young People’s meet- 
ing (The Emerson Guild), 6 p.m. The public 
cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, October 16, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, ‘The Spirit of the National Confer- 
ence.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Mu- 
sical Director. Church service at 11 A.M. 
Church School at 9.45 a.m, Kindergarten at 11 
A.M. Cordial welcome to all visitors. Take 
Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$4.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 — 
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